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PICKING ON HALVES— 
HALF IN ONE BASKET, 
HALF IN THE OTHER 




















implements. 


AVERY 


SONS 








THERE 1§ NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERJENCE . 


A dependable, self-dumping rake has 
for years been listed among the wanted 
Not a rake that dumps 
now and then or in light crops. But a 
rake that dumps every time—whether 
handling hay or cotton stalks—a “‘sure- 
shot”’ self-dumper. 

Here again Avery designers and in- 
ventors prove the value of the Avery 
system of thinking and building. For 
on the Avery Champion Self-dump 
Rake you find the Sure-shot Double- 
barreled Trip—the first tripping device 


AVERY « 























Branches in all principal trade centers 


‘Sure-shot, Double-barreled” Trip 
An AVERY PLUS Feature 


within our experience that actually and 
reliably does the work every time. 

This ‘‘Sure-shot Double-barreled”’ 
Trip isan Avery Plus Feature, created 
and perfected by Avery and found only 
on the Avery Champion Rake. 
absolutely new in design and principle 
—the result of long study and hundreds 
of experiments and tests. 
this Avery Champion Self-dump Rake 
does a better job, a quicker job and a 
more profitable job. Naturally it 
more desirable implement. 


Avery Plus Features Save You Time and Money 


Any Avery implement costs what good quality is worth. These 

Avery Pius Features—created by 

B craftsmen—are extra dividends which your money earns when you 
F invest in the name Avery. They save both time and money. That is 
why an Avery Plus Implement is the cheapest implement any man 
can own. See your local dealer and write us for any information. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (£stablished 1825) Louisville, Ky. 


Avery designers, inventors and 


CHAMPION 
LF-DUMP RAKE 


It is 


Due to it 
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F ae the 
Path of John 


Dressen 





If you do t probably be so well 
pleased thi: ( will write us a letter 
commendit the “pulling power of 
Clas ed \ds n The Progre ve 
Farmer. Mr. Dressen rote 


“You know I could not fill the or- 
ders after advertising my Wyandottes 
in the Classified Columns of your pa- 
per. I turned back a Ict of orders. 


I got wonderful resuits. It sure pays 
to advertise in THE PROGRESSIVE 


FARMER.” 

Jno. Dressen, Abilene, Texas. 
We are glad you had auch a success, 
Mr. Dressen. It's live wires you want 
when you place your ads and Progres 
sive Farmer reaches that kind—the 
type that leads into sales 


Our Five Editions cover the South. 


Use one or more to advertise yout 
poultry, livestock, seeds, plants and 
miscellaneous articles about the farm. 
The rate and circulation for each edi 


tion may be found on our first classified 
pare. ‘Addi itional information will be 
gladly furnished upon request. 





Mail Your Order 
NOW for the 
Next Issue 


OUOVERESOUCECURATOODECSUEESDOSERDOURCGURSEOECRERREAEOEFRCDOTEEOOECHEED@T } Adress 
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|\30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
| $10 Worth of Records FREE 


} Simply wonderful! The “mit 
| of vaive giving! Just think! 
| 

OGRAPH on 30 Days’ 


$4> A MONTH 
2 in case you decide 

to buy. Magnificent 
{instruments in quertered oak 
or mahogany piano finished 
cases equipped with thefines* 
worm gear motors,rich toned 
machines — at less than half 


worth of records 


Send No Money 


Just a portal with your name 
and eddress. Only a limited 
number of mechines ere’ 
on thie extra-‘iberal_ offer. 
Better act quickiy. Thie ie 
& life-time onvortanity. 
DAVIE PHONOGGHAPH CO, 
Sept. 69 '66, KOROMC, IND. 








Bargain SALE! 


OLID golé effect case gvar- 
anteed 25 years. Accuracy 
Guaranteed by 100 year old Mil- 
lion Dollar Factory. Richly 
Locomotive 
4, crown, time-keener dial 
=, ctailroad back Why pay 
) Sl0 or $15 for your next 
\ waned Order now dur- 
oo 


sett" $3.87 


w ¥ postage 







postal and pey whes 
our watch arrives 

reo Trial. Wear 10 
days at our expense. Mon- 
@y back if not delighted 





BRADLEY, Bidg. C-19, NEWTON. MASS. 


Y 





accept offer. Send Watch (Knife and viin Free) 
Will pay on arrival. Money back if not delighted and 1 
; keep watch for my trouble. 
j 
Name 





AGENUINEDAVISPHON- | 
Free | 
Trial, and on terms ss low az | 


the standard 2 and $16 
EE. | 

















NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 

Shirts, Pants, Boots, 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 
Government's sacrifice saveg 
you money. Write for copy, 


























“I want the genuine 
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six sizes;t 


COVIL HOE” 


> best farmers of the Scuth demanded 
v.l hoe be‘ore the 


a 





civil war, ar they 
‘it means money in 
10P more cotton end 
it, chop them easier, 
a faster; and it will outwear several 
- Made of epecially treated steel; 
e quickly replaced. A gocd file 
asts several seasons. Every 


1and it, because 


m crops with 














hoeinspectcd,tested,uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 








Pee 85 years D. & H. Scovil 

have made nothing else. 
Sold by all good hardware and supply stores. 
D. & BH. SCOVIL, Inc. 


Higganum, Conn. 


eT und I 
e ma tt 

i € 4 Ls 1i€nce ( ns C e < 

1 the ads are interestir ] and gre 
} ly he icial, are enough to tell you why 1 
ead the ads. A. EVELYN BROWN. 

Dade County, Georgia. 

Sister you write a good letter. I 
hadn’t never ae about the advertise 

| ments in this paper has gota double guar- 
antee. But they has, ain't they? Well 
I know everbody wants to know wid 
won the next prize and the $5 bill 
Well here’s his letter. He got the lis: 
richt too :— 

Dear Uncle Bill:— 

To tell the truth, I did not read ~ e i 
tisements to any great extent before Incle Bi st 
began to call my attention to them , theout 
his column. Now baited by | suggestions 
] } } > nt t a it 
have become interested to the exten Fl 
seems profitable to know the merits o! stand: 7 
articles whether I am able tc sess them of 
not. I also like to read them bec nae a 
methods used in putting whatever they av 


|Z I See By The Ads 











WANT to tell you folks th s been 
‘ l woman thc go e S10 
prize ain't half as proud to get the ; oney 
as ] am to get rid of this iob. rT} next 
_., time that b Wit. 
liam Poe gets y a 
of them sl leas 

he can have it f 
as I'm concerned 

Ie ain't 

me into 1 lik 

this aga I kno 
it. Between tha? 

muley ca ttin 
into 1 on corn 
sort of regular, old 
Maude gettin’ her 
BILL CASPER Soot over the trail 
! and Marthy goin’ into a tantrum now and 
| then, I got enough trouble without gettin’ 

| caught in no such a job as this again 
| But friends I sure am proud nany 
lof you stood by me in this thing and 
showed the editor of this paper that you 
| read my pieces. I don't think he likes it 
much about me gettin’ so many more let- 
| ters than he does, but he sees he can't 


| help hisself so he puts his with mine and 
brags about how many letters the paper 

|g I want you all should just keep a 
\ I'll get a crop made somehow. 





| Well I know you will be proud to know 
| the money I promised the editor of this 
| paper would give the winner 
| slogan contest is in the mail. | 
| editor when he took it 1 P 
| fice. He said it would } J 
| tered so as to be sure the right S got 
it. I seen him put enough st: on ever 
letter to carry about eight or ten. But I 
reckon he knows best. 
Now I don’t want nobody to get mad 
I done the best I could ist lots of 
| folks got the right answers to all the 
|< juestions. Ever last one was looked at 














| to see if it was right and I read ever last 
one of the letters. Some of them I bet 
I read nigh onto 20 times. Here's the 
one I think is best. Her answers was 
right and the $10 bill has done gone to 
her so it won't do no cood to holler now. 
Here’s the letter :— 
Dear Uncle Bill: 
When I purchase an article be 
brush or a garden rake, I v t 
ticle backed by the manufacture s 
tion and his guarantee. Throu 
through no other medium, I « 
articles are best suited to my nee 
nearest measure up to my requirements. 
dy Se ents 1 | I: s ( 
e ¢ cially 1 being cked by both 
t « Ss ( € pape Ss wari ¢ 
] ) eil ed ill t lates 
mprovemen n every t I buy. 
plements r The 
ve t € i€ T 
form, usually ¢ inie € 
t J we ‘ e ¢ is 
1 r whi s only one or t 1ys ou 
r y month to shop in tow Is ymite 
y at home, select t a ( rom 
eed rel le t 





to sell before the public rank above par, § and 
might be used somewhat by us at home. They 
are go-getters, and there is a lesson there. 5 
I read them. 


The Progressivé 


advertisements in The 





(Concluded on page 29) 
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CEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION (made 
especially for Georgia, Alabama, and Florida), edited 
from our offices at Birmingham, Alabama, and hav- 
ing 100,000 CIRCULATION WEEKLY. The five 
editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 
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Helping Alabama Farmers to Sell Their Crops 


Extension Service and Farm Bureau Work Hand in Hand to Develop Markets 


N 1920 when Prof. L. N. Duncan became director 


of the extension service of the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn, he announced a policy of 
helping farmers to market their products as well as to 
produce them. 


This announcement came from a reali- 
zation of the fact that a farmer 
must make a success of selling as 
well as of producing to be a suc- 
cessful farmer. 

Step by step this policy of Di- 
rector Duncan's has been put into 
operation. During the first three 
years of his administration as di- 
rector, emphasis was placed upon 
the sale of hogs in Southeast Ala- 
bama. From time to time new 
commodities were added to the list 
receiving attention at the hands of extension workers. 
In 1922, the Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton Association 
was organized to market cotton on the codperative plan. 
This organization has functioned efficiently and is dis- 
tinguishing itself as a marketing organization. 





Outside of cotton I am giving below a summary of 
marketing done in 1928 with the codperation of the 
county agents and the extension service of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, as reported by J. D. Moore and 
]. B. Sylvest, extension marketing specialists :— 





M4 cars car corn in shuck........cccsscccscccccscccesesoecs $10,400 
7 cars corn shucks (baled)...........sseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 550 
IS cars soybean hay........ceccvccccceccvsccecesceccceves 3,400 
GEcars alfalfa hay....ccsccccecscccecccccccccccceseccsccces 1,600 
% cars Johnson grass hay.......scceccscceccccsceseceees 3,640 
eS ee eran rer TTT ee rr : 101,009 
20 crates express, $12 per Crate...... cece eeeeeeeeeeeeees _2,40 
5,400 CASES CHTS os ccccccccrceccccccsccercseveccseceseceses 50,900 
5 CATS COWPEAS...ccereccsccncccccevseceseeccccesssseeces 4,700 
parloads velvet Deans... .ceccocccccsecsescccveccccees 4,000 
B cara lambs... .cccvsccscccsccccecsccccvccevesesesesssveces 24,188 
L Ohl Heel CHIGEE ocicscccccceveveservensoaseceeteveees ss 1,300 
Ee os cu ca dexey dedi ree ee eaesatseaaeesseereat 75,0 0 
TRRFS HVCSMIRT WES. .o0ccccrcseccccsssecessececdssesoesce 5,000 
BEATOAdS WOK]. .cccccccccvcccccccesccscscccsveseecesveuns 67,013 
3 CATS dairy COWS. ...ccccrccccccccccccvecsecessereeeeces 5,625 
lO cars Irish pOtatoes......ccsseeecevescceecesseseseecens 5,000 
3 cars sweet POTATOES... cece e cee ee erence eeeeeeereeenene 1,350 
Ee ae PROP errryTetT TT errr Tre TET Tee ce 1,195 
PP ORTIOKS tUEMOIB. vccccrersevecccerccrcesccsueeenessenss 191,480 
| rere rrr rrr err 


The figures above show that Director Duncan 
has made good his promise to assist farmers in 


selling what they produce. 


County agents and other ex- 
tension workers have not act- 
they have 
helped farmers in selling their 
Products. Their aim has been 
to establish a better system 
for the sale of farm products, 
knowing that a better system 
of selling will return more 
money to farmers. 


Finding Markets Where 
No Market Was 


N RECENT years empha- 

sis has been placed on the 

sale of miscellaneous farm 
Products. By the word “mis- 
cellaneous” is meant those 
Products for which there is 
No established market that is 
Satisfactory to the growers. 
n doing this the extension 
Service has encouraged farm- 
€ts to diversify, for diversi- 
ed farming calls for a good 
Market for diversified prod- 
Ucts, 


ed as selling agents; 


The value of assistance in : 
parteting is illustrated by the 
fle of live poultry amounting 


spring lamb sales. 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


to 43 cars and 200 crates by express in 1928, the total 
value of which amounted to $103,400. 


This was a form of marketing in which farmers 
were paid cash at the car door. In a way it was co6ép- 
erative. Working in codperation with the extension 
marketing specialists of Auburn, county agents ar- 
ranged for poultry cars to be at certain stations on 
certain days. Announcement of each car was made in 
advance in order that those having poultry for sale 
might take advantage of the opportunity. 

Representatives of buyers were at each car to receive, 
weigh, and make payment on the spot. Thus the owner 
exchanged poultry for cash. 

If the car was not loaded at one station it was moved 
to another and then to another until it was loaded. Im- 
mediately after being filled it began rolling to market, 
most of the cars going to New York and other big 
cities in the North and East. 


How Poultry Selling Helped 


N addition to furnishing a market for poultry actu- 
I ally sold, this method of selling removed the surplus 

which caused local prices to advance on other poul- 
try not sold this way. It was noticeable that each car 
collected the surplus poultry, thereby lifting the sur- 
plus from the local market. 

The success of selling poultry this way in 1927 and 
in 1928 is revealed by the fact that 1929 sales now in 
progress are expected to double those of 1928 which 
exceeded 1927. 

Turkeys were sold the same way, the total for 1928 
being 26 carloads which brought the producers $101,480. 
Like the sale of other poultry, that of turkeys removed 
the surplus in addition to returning to the producers the 
best market prices for their turkeys. 


Eggs were sold along with poultry, the codperative 
business amounting to 5,400 cases which were sold for 
Here again the removal of the surplus proved 
to be a distinct advantage. 


$50,900. 





- 


GRAZING SCENE ON THE’ FARM OF H. P. RANDALL, DALLAS COUNTY, ALABAMA 
The extension marketing specialists have been of much help to the Black Belt farmers in developing and handling 
Twenty-five cars of lambs were shipped from this section last year. 
- 


The sale of hay was undertaken with a view to 
making hay a more important cash crop in Alabama. 
In the Black Belt and in other sections of the state 
farmers depend upon hay for cash. Therefore, they 
are dependent upon the hay market. With the help 
of the extension workers they made progress in 1928 
in establishing their products on Alabama markets; 
and Alabama buyers of hay reduced their purchases of 
hay from farmers outside of Alabama. 

Likewise the early spring lamb business is becoming 
a more important industry in the Black Belt of Ala- 
bama. Twenty-five cars were sold last year. A 
good market has been a big factor in this development. 

To attract several big buyers of lambs, arrangements 
were made to pool at the stockyards in Montgomery 
and sell several carloads. Two or three such sales 
were conducted in 1928. The approximate dates were 
known by growers far in advance of sales. This en- 
abled them to get ready. 

As with other livestock, placed on 
quality. The first of these revealed a strong 
demand for top lambs and a weak demand for those 
of lower grades. This gave farmers information as 
to what to raise for best returns. Again improved 
marketing improved production. 


emphasis was 
sales 


Codp Hog Sales Have Been Very Successful 
[: WAS in 1917 when Alabama farmers began mar- 


keting hogs coéperatively through sales associations 

organized locally. Since then farmers have con- 
tinued to sell their hogs through local associations in 
carlots at prices closely in line with the central markets. 

Of all the forms of codperative marketing practiced 
by Alabama farmers, this has been among -tthe most 
It is done at a low overhead cost, it re- 
quires accurate grading and selling on a basis of grades, 
and it pays the producer the market price for his hogs. 
To some extent it is similar to the codperative live- 
stock sales associations in the Mid-West. They, too, 
are succeeding because they are efficient and economical, 


successful. 


Much credit for the success of marketing done in 
Alabama in 1928 (and also former years) is due the 
state and county farm bureaus. The county farm 


bureaus, with the codperation of the county 
agents, assembled the various products. The 
State Farm Bureau handled 

the business transactions. 
While the products listed 
above were being sold, the 
Alabama Farm Bureau Cot- 


ton Association was engaged 
in marketing cotton on the 
codperative plan, it being the 
major codperative marketing 
organization in Alabama, han- 
dling cotton each year worth 
millions of dollars. 


oO 


How to Lay Tile 


ee OW deep should tile 
be put down and what 
is the best size for a 
ten-acre field?” 

Your county farm agent 
will give you printed instruc- 
tions covering all phases of 
the use of tile for drainage 
of wet land, and help you 
with the work. If there is no 
farm agent in your county, 
then write the farm engineer- 
ing department of your state 
college of agriculture. 
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The Shoe Now Pinches the Other Foot 


HOSE opposing any and all suggested measures 
for farm relief, have worked overtime in pro- 
claiming that “The farmers are not agreed among 
themselves*as to what they want, because they don't 
know what they want.” President Hoover cannot givi 
up the old “trick,” which has become 


having served other politicians so well for five years, 


a fixed habit, for 
why will it not prove equally efiective for one mor¢ 

lor, ten representatives of the principal 
farm organizations met and issued a signed statement 
principles they unanimously i 


days aiter 


as to the agreed they 
wanted embodied in a farm relief measure, he reiterates 
the old cry of “wolf” when there is no wolf. In 
fact, this “wolf” never did exist at any time in the 
past and does not today. Any one of the three principal 
national farm organizations would accept and be pleased 
if a bill were passed containing either the export deben- 
ture plan or the equalization fee. 

The chief obstacle to effective legislation now and 
in the past is a disagreement among the Republican 
politicians themselves, including Mr. Hoover, as to what 
they are willing to do toward giving economic equality 
to agriculture. They disagree as to plans for “equaliz- 
ing the tariff for agriculture,” for if the present bene- 
extend to agriculture the benefits 





ficiaries of the tariff 
they have been receiving, then their own advantages 
are thereby at least partly nullified. 

President Hoover is following the well known tactics 
of the politician and is evidently trying to find an 
“alibi” for his pre-election promises. He and the poli- 
ticians of the Senate do not agree as to just how far 
economic opportunities should be equalized for agri- 
culture. 

If Mr. 


nomic problems of 


Hoover really understood the basic eco- 
agriculture, he would know that 
" export debenture plan 
natural handi- 
man- or 


some such measure as_ the 
is absolutely necessary to 
caps on agricultural production, and_ the 
government-made handicaps placed on agriculture by 
the tariff and other other 
tries. This especially applies to cotton, because 60 
per cent of it is exported. No other way has been 





offset the 


indus- 


subsidies to 


suggested for making a protective tariff effective on a 
product more than half of which is exported. But we 
are told that an export duty on cotton would cause the 
American cotton spinners to pay more for their raw 
cotton than their foreign competitors pay. 
that this would be true, why should they object, fo 
are they not protected by high tariff duties on their 
manufactured products? This is the “nigger in the 
woodpile” The beneficiaries of the tariff subsidy are 
not willing to give to agriculture the economic advan- 
tages which they themselves have enjoyed for a century. 

When the farm population was in the majority and 
the influence of the farming population dominant in our 
political affairs, the manufacturers asked for and were 
given subsidies in the way of a protective tariff. In 
their supplications for this aid they claimed that their 
“infant industries” could not meet the competition of 
the “pauper labor” of Europe and continue to exist, but 
they now expect the cotton farmers of the South to 
meet the competition of the “pauper labor” of Asia 
and Africa plus the economic competition of tariff sub- 
sidized industries at home. 


Granting 
1 


If there were no natural and fundamental handicaps 
on agricultural production which do not apply to other 
industries, the fact that practically all other industries 
have been protective tariffs and other 
governmental aids, ought to alone be sufficient reason 
for giving to agriculture equal economic aids. 


subsidized by 


But because of the natural handicaps on agricultural 
production, there is, per se, greater reason, not less, for 
giving to agriculture such economic aids as have for 
so long been enioyed by the beneficiaries of the protec- 
tive tariff. In other words, even if agriculture 
given equal economic governmental assistance, which 


were 


has never been, done by any government, as stated by 
Adam Smith more than 150 years ago, there would still 
be necessary to an economic equality for agriculture, 
such economic aid as would offset the natural handicaps 
on agricultural production. ‘hese natural handicaps 
on agriculture, which do not apply with anything like 
equal force to other industries, are, among others, some- 
thing as follows :— 

1. The farmer cannot predetermine or control production. 
When the cotton farmer, for instance, plants his crop in the 
spring he does not know whether he is to harvest six bal 
or ten. The manufacturer can predetermine his production 
to a single unit. 








2. Because the farmer cannot predetermine his production 
he cannot know its cost per unit and cannot budget his 
expenses. 


3. The farmer cannot know at what price his products 


vill be sold, because a large crop and a small temporary 

surplus often reduce the price out of all proportion to its 

cost or the size of the surplus. 

4. Because of the long turnover—from one to three or 
> } ] 


ore years—the farmer cannot speed up production after 





s crops are planted, no matter how good economic condi- 
tions become or prospective prices promise. 
After the farmer plants crops he cant down 
his operations no matter how bad economic ¢ s look, 
out starvation and ruin, 


6. Because of their bulky nature and their low unit value, 


I products are perishable, and because 


pecause many larm 





e volu of production by the individual farmer is so 
small, th are natural handicaps on the efficient market- 

g of farm products which do not apply to most other 
products, 

The marketing of farm crops is not a simple and 


ordinary merchandising operation, as seems to be Mr. 


Hloover’s opinion, judging by his campaign utterances. 


These are the reasons why agriculture is in greater, 
not less, need than other industries of 


Is as the tariff and other governmental subsidies have 
given to other industries. 


such economic 





But where the “shoe pinches” is, if such aid is given 
to agriculture it will already 
given to industry and “big business,” the dominating 
forces in American life and politics today. And these 
giving up any of the 


lessen the advantages 





interests have no intention of 
advantages they have so long enjoyed, by giving to agri- 
culture equal economic aids. In Mr. Hoover, “big busi- 
ness” has its supreme champion, as shown by his oppo- 





sition to the export debenture and equalization fee pli 
for giving to agriculture a small part of the govern- 
mental aid given to industry. If it is wrong and “un- 
sound economically” to make the tariff effective for 
agriculture, then the whole tariff system of America 1 





economically unsound. 


whose foot the shoe pinches. 


DAIRYING IN THE NORTH AND IN THE 
SOUTH 


NE of our readers who has lived in the South 
and knows the South but is now a dairyman in 
New York State, writes us this interesting state- 
ment on the conditions for dairying in the North and in 
the South. This information should be encouraging to 
those who are making our rapidly growing dairy indus- 


1g 





try in the Southern territory. This letter is as follows: 

“Let me congratulate you on the splendid sum- 
mary of the dairy situation (March 9 issue of The 
Progressive Farmer), As you know, | have held 
that the Southern States were the most in need of 
dairying and the most capable of conducting profit- 
able dairying of any section in our country. The 
reasons are obvious to you and me. 

“T am operating two farms of 125 and 70 acres 
respectively, here in the high plateau region of 
southwestern New York. I have a building equip- 
ment in barns, silos, and running water facilities 
which has cost me over $8,500, and I have to pay 
interest, taxes, and depreciation at a rate of about 
$35 per cow per year. In your state-1 could get 
away with half of that. 

“T can count on natural pasturage for 160 days 
at the most, and the pasture, which is of good qual- 
ity for less than 60 days, has to be supplemented 
with green forage the remainder of the season. 
must shelter my stock against five months of se- 
vere winter weather. 

“Your buildings of good 
quality for one-third of the cost, secure pasture 
for around 300 days, and grow legume crops which, 
with cottonseed meal, will give him his protein at 
far less expense than I can hope. 


dairyman can erect 


“Of course, I have my compensations. I am run- 
ning a group of high grade Holsteins which I have 
bred up to an average ‘tion of more than 
12 [ 5 pounds of fat a 





12,000 pounds of milk and 
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A Hint to the Wise— 








When he can be lazy like 


How can a man afford 

















| to be smart like this— this and double his ef- 
} ficiency ? 
It’s smart to be lazy with time-saving and 
labor-saving machinery. 
< A 








year, and my sales from surplus stock and my in- 
crease in inventory are big items. 

“Tam a member of the Dairymen’s League, and 
my milk goes part of the time to the Buffalo mar- 
ifty miles north, and part of the time to New 
City as cream. Sometimes, surplus months, it 
into milk powder. You see we have many 
gs to our bow. . 





1 
Ket, 





“IT am actively engaged in farming, so actively 
that | am now milking six of my fresh cows three 
ies a day myself, and getting, 48, 50, 60, 62, 66, 
and 70 pounds as the average run from the six, 
Shortly I shall have another bunch fresh that will 
averi around 60 pounds a day for five more 
cows, and I shall have little time to do anything but 
milk and superintend the field work on the two 
places. 








“We usually carry 25 to 30 milking cows, and as 
many more head of young stock, from calves to 
two-years-olds, on 180 acres of farm land, with 100 
acres arable (14 in woodlot). We buy some fifty 
concentrates a-year, high protein stuff 
chiefly, and grow our own hay and silage with sur- 
plus hay for sale, and seed barley as a cash crop. 


tons of 


“T came up here early in 1920 and have been a 
dairy farmer ever since. 

“Your article recalled the pleasant associations 
which 1 had with you while I was in the soil survey 
work, and I could not resist the temptation to write 
my appreciation of your article and to brag a little 
about my own dairying. 

“Incidentally, The Progressive Farmer is excel- 
lently named and is the best farmer’s paper which 
comes to me, a New York dairyman.” 

f facts from the experience of a dairyman in 
-k State should be most encouraging and help- 
to dairymen in the more favored « territory 
of the South. We do not make full use of our soil 
natic advantages in growing pastures and feed 
With an abundance of pasture, silage, 


have such good advan- 











cows. 
and legume hays, which we 
tages for growing, the main items in the cost of pro- 
ducing milk are covered—except in good, high pro- 
ducing cows such as our good New York dairy friend 


has in his dairy herd. 

Don’t fail to lift the average productiveness of the 
dairy herd along with growing better pasture and more 
feed. The two go together. 


HOW THREE STRANDS OF WIRE MADE 
A PASTURE 


NCE upon a time not long ago and not far from 
where this pencil is being abraded, there was a 
pasture. There still is. It does not differ in any im- 
portant aspect from some 100,000 other pastures in the 
South Atlantic States. It was once a cultivated field, 
once worn out, and is still worn out. There is a fence 
At least there are three barbed wires et- 
The wires are stapled to trets, 
takes, and a few posts. No human being on earth 
would think of calling this a pasture if there were no 
It was the building of the fence that 


around it. 


circling this pasture. 


Ss 


fence around it. 
made it a pasture. 
This pasture(?) is an interesting place for a botanist 
and one has strolled over it, naming and counting the 
kinds of plants that adorn its gullied topography. It 
was a rich find for the botanist. He reveled in the 
identification of fourteen different trees, 
seven of shrubs, five briers and brambles, thirty-two 
kinds of weeds, three of legumes, and five of grasses, 
aking sixty-six different kinds, not one of which de- 
pended upon the mind or hand of man for its presence. 
What a marvel this pasture is! What a wonder was 
wrought by stretching three strands of wire! When 
will all of us learn that while a pasture needs a fence, 
there must also be grass, and that to have grass, there 
must be some seeding, some fertilization, and some 
cultivation to keep down weeds; and the right “cult 
vation” for a pasture is done with a mowing machine. 


NEXT WEEK AND LATER 


AVE you made the acquaintance of Rodney 
Spencer, Terry Sullivan, Guide Frost, “Gold- 
dust Donny,” and all the other characters who 

make appearance in the first installment bs 
Bannevs of Scoutcraft this week? Another big 3 
stallment is coming in next week's issue along wit 
many other features which include :— 


species ol 


ma 





their 


Talks From Longview Farm—By Clarence Poe. 
Livestock Suggestions for May—By Tait Butler. 
A Plant's Sky—By John IW. Holland. 
Timely Poultry Tips—By J. H. Wood. 


Farm Business Suggestions—By J. WV. Furor. 


The Progressive Farmer 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


ONGRESS is again in session, this time for 
the specific purpose of trying to work out a pro- 
gram of farm relief. 

How to at least appear to do this without at the same 
time curtailing special privileges allowed other forms 
of industry—this is the problem of 
the politicians. They have started 
out by rejecting the major programs 
of both great national farm organi- 
zations —the “equalization fee” 
idea of the Farm Bureau and the 
“export debenture” idea of the Na- 
tional Grange. How else Congress 
proposes to help the farmer except 
by lending him more money is not 
yet clear. Perhaps the formation 
of a strong, non-partisan, adequately financed Federal 
Farm Board with power to keep continuously at work 
on the farm problem will be the greatest contribution 





CLARENCE POB 


we can expect from this special session. 
Industrial Unrest in the South 


F SPECIAL interest to Southerners these last 
few weeks have been the labor disturbances in 
several of our chief industrial centers. Rebelling 


against what they have described as intolerable condt- 
s have 





1 strike and proclaimed their grievances to the 


gone oO 
world. 
It may be that some “red” communists and Bolshe- 


yists have figured in these demonstrations. Neverthe- 
less we find ourselves in general agreement with the 
Raleigh News and Observer when it says:— 

“It isn’t too much to believe that out of the en- 
tire situation will come good for the textile worker 
and the cotton mills. Too long the South has been 
held up to dividend-hungry New England cotton mill 
stockholders as a land of cheap labor, willing to 
work long hours, under conditions that would not 
be permitted legally in New England. Only a very 
poor and a very nearsighted brand of Southern 
patriotism can rejoice over the accession of indus- 
tries from the North under such terms. 

“It cannot be said, with truth, that the men who 
started the textile industry in the South and main- 
tained it for years had any desire to exploit native 
labor. Their purpose was quite the contrary. The 
South was poor, and they were striving with all 
their might to save its people from starvation, The 
purpose then actuating pioneers in the textile in- 


dustry in the South must be maintained. We must 
let the world know that we don’t want within our 
borders any industry that cannot live under ht- 





ened labor laws. We don’t want here industries 

that can thrive to their content only at the cost of 

impoverished labor and the exploitation of women 

and children.” 

The assumption that labor in Southern cotton mills 
would never strike, never rebel, has thus been exploded. 








And cowardly legislatures that have been airaid to 
legislate against excessive hours of labor and undue 
exploitation of childhood for fear of frightening away 


capital, should now have learned their lesson. The 
truth is that unless such safeguards are provided for 
Southern labor, there will be unrest and discontent 
which will hurt manufacturers more than modern labor 
laws would do. A state which is too much afraid of 
frightening capital to conserve humanity in the long run 
Serves neither capital nor humanity. 


An Age of Business Consolidation 
Tw OLD day of individualism in business is gone. 
With a suddenness that is almost amazing our 

» People have waked up to the fact that both in mer- 
chandising and manufacturing the old order has passed 
away. Hundreds of little independent factories mak- 
mg wagons and buggies and harness have given way to 
a tew big factories making automobiles. The little 
Manufacturer in all lines is being crowded out. And 
almost everywhere little merchants are surrendering to 
chain stores while large consolidations of stores or fac- 
tories are branching out to take in new lines or affiliated 
businesses, In farming we may still have individualism 
™ production, but unless farmers learn to act together 
im buying and selling, they can never hope for pros- 
Perity. The trend of the times is against them; they 
cannot Survive on a program of acting as every man 
for himself, Said one of the most intelligent business 
men we know to his grandsons recently :— 

_ One hundred thousand dollars used to be a lot 
of money, but I might leave each of you $100,000 
Now, and I don’t know where you could invest it 
Sately in any independent business. The young man 
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By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


who once thought of going into business for himself 
must now be content to work for somebody else. 
There is less worry and struggle than men formerly 
endured in getting started, but the old independ- 
ence is gone.” 


Learning From Cotton Manufacturers 


OW impossible it is for cotton farmers, or any 
other class of farmers, to succeed without organi- 

zation is illustrated by the fact that cotton manu- 
facturers—infinitely stronger financially though they are 
than cotton farmers—have found it impossible to pro- 
ceed alone. Before us, for example, is an English pa- 
per which discusses under full-page headlines the con- 
solidation of Lancashire textile interests and quotes the 
London Times as saying :— 

“A conservative independence has always been one 
of the strongest characteristics of the English man 
of business. In the past it has stood him in good 
stead; in the future it can only spell his ruin. 

“The Cotton Yarn Association's ‘combine’, which 
has been eagerly expected for so many months, is 
at last beginning to take practical shape. The pre- 
liminary negotiations for promoting the new ven- 
ture, which will, it is hoped, eventually embrace 100 
to 150 mills, have been successfully completed and 
it calculates it will have acquired control before 
the end of the year of between 7,000,000 and 8,000,- 
000 spindles.” 

Meanwhile what is happening here in the United 
Cotton manufacturers who once worked inde- 
pendently have united to control production, open up 
foreign markets, meet the new competition of rayon 
and to sell in such a way as to avoid cutthroat com- 
petition. Says a writer in the New York Outlook :— 


States? 


“The point of view of the individual manufactur- 
er has changed drastically, for which thanks are 
due chiefly to the two-year-old Cotton Textile In- 
stitute, of which Mr. Walter D. Hines is president. 
The Institute has convinced the mill owners that 
their old policies were suicidal and has persuaded 
them to look on overproduction as the menace it is. 
By publishing reliabie statistics of production, or- 
ders, deliveries, dnd stocks on hand the Institute 
has forced them to be aware of threats of over- 
production. When a manufacturer sees the figures 
on stocks on hand mounting, he knows that it is 
time for him to go slow. By introducing uniform, 
conservative accounting systems the Institute has 
brought about more intelligent estimates of prices 
at which goods can be sold at a profit.” 

* 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: ““A MODEST PLOWMAN” 
fay Negro wh 

in’ the followin, 

McNeill doesn’t advocate the most modern 


methods, we are bound to admit, but everybody 
who apprectates genuine Negro dialect will en- 





is supposed to be speaking 
} poem by John Charles 





joy it:— 
When crabgrass gits half a show, 
‘Count er some rainy days, to grow 
En fuzzes green along de row, 
’Tain’t wuth while den to try to hoe 
Dat whole plantation clean. 
De bes’ way is de way dat’s cheap, 
En I kin take a two-inch sweep, 
Runnin’ at p’int two inches deep, 
En kill out Gineral Green, 


) 
Yes; gimme sich a plow as dat ( 
’N’ [ll hol’ my upright frame plum flat, 
En whar dat grass wus sich a mat 
You couldn’ tell 'whar a hoe been at, 
I'll wrop dat cotton roun’ : i 
As neat en cool wid fresh black dirt 
As a man’s body fits his shirt, 
En reg’lar—not right here a spurt 
En hyander grassy groun’, Q 
Oo 
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Farmers is got a heap to l’arn 

’Fo’ dey gits wut’s comin’ to deir barn, 

If, ’stid er har’n hoe-han’s en har’n 

lough-han’s wut ain’t wuth a darn, 
Dey ‘d all git men lak me, 

Dis county ’d brag de bigges’ sales 

Er cotton seed en cotton bales, 

Spite er spring drouth en ’noctial gales, 
On dis side er de sea. 


En dis ain't whoopin’ up myself. 

De crabgrass natchly hol’ its bret 

When I comes ‘long; ’ca’se dat means de’f; 

It knows dar ain’t none gwine be lei’, 
Whar I has made my tracks. 

I says dis jis’ beca’se it’s so. 

I kinder thought you'd lak to know. 

Don’t think I’s tryin’ to brag en blow; 
I allus deals in fac’s. 


—John Charles McNeill. 








Sixteen Jobs on the New Administration 
Program 
N HIS inaugural Mr. Hoover laid especial emphasis 
on law enforcement, international peace, higher 
standards in education, higher standards in public 
health. His program for agricultural relief, which he 
has declared will be a major objective of his admin- 
istration, he gave to the special session of Congress 
last month. It is interesting to observe that the 
Magasine of Wall Street, one of the most famous 
organs of America’s economic thought, declares that 
on the basis of Mr. Hoover's record and public re- 
marks, he may contidently be expected to do these 
sixteen things :— 
1. Effect a thorough reorganization of the executive side of 
the Federal government. 
2. Promote the voluntary consolidation of the railroads. 
3. Rush 9,000 miles of internal waterways to completion, 


_ 4. Hasten the opening of the Great Lakes to the sea via the 
St. Lawrence. 





sxpedite flood relief and other public works, especially in 
f depression or threatened depression. 





6. Extend early relief to agriculture through a Federal Farm 
Board with powers unique in our govérnmental experience. 





7. Secure adoption of:a system of high, practically prohibi- 
tive, tariffs on agricultural products, 


8. Promote self-policing of business, chiefly through trade 
associations, 

», Expand foreign trade. 

10. Encourage private merchant marine, but maintain gov- 
ernment ships on 20 routes as long as necessary. 

11, Encourage foreign loans for productive purposes, 

12. Stimulate public education. 

13. Encourage scientific research, as the source of our stock 
of knowledge for applied science, and basis of civilization. 

14. Promote reduction of industrial and commercial wastes. 

33. 


Emphasize state control of public utilities and generally 
of state responsibility in commercial and industrial regulation, 


16. Effect extensive government operating economies—ac- 
companied by increased public expenditures—with taxation 
reduction a minor consideration, 

Two big things which the Magazine of Wall Stree 
did not foresee at all, however, Mr. Hoover proclaim- 
ec and completed before finishing any of these other 
tasks. He boldly announced that there will be no 
leasing of public oil lands during his administration. 
Such an extreme policy of conservation and of implied 
rebuke to the Falls and Daughertys with whom he 
once had to associate, constituted the new President's 
first vigorous warning that a new hand has hold of the 
nation’s steering wheel. And he has declared with 
equal vigor that the Republican organizations in sev- 
eral Southern States must be cleaned up and made 
something more than dispensers of Federal patronage or 
else they shal! have no Federal patronage to dispense! 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


| Starving the Soul for Lack of Beauty 


LL of us, young and old, will do well to remem- 
A ber the wise admonition given by the poet Long- 
fellow :— 
“See some good picture—in nature, if possible, 
or on canvas—hear a page of the best music, or read 

a great poem every day. You will always find a 

free half hour for one or the other, and at the end of 

the year your mind will shine with such an accumu- 
lation of jewels as will astonish even yourself.” 

We may not only do well to remember this excel- 
Icnt advice by Longfellow, but also what Charles Dar- 
win said in his old age about failure to carry out just 
such a program as Longfellow advised. Said he :— 

“My mind seems to have become a kind of ma- 

chine for grinding general laws out of a large col- 
lection of facts. ...If I had to live my life again, 
I would make a rule to read some poetry and 
listen to some music at least once every week; for 
perhaps the parts of my brain now atrophied would 
thus have kept active through use. The loss of these 
tastes ts a loss of happiness, and may possibly be 
injurious to the intellect, and more probably to 
the moral character, by enfeebling the emotional 
part of our nature.” 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 





E THAT is too much of anything, so that he 
H “giveth another occasion of satiety, maketh him- 

self cheap. To apply one’s self to others is 
good, so it be with demonstration that a man doth it 
upon regard and not upon facility. It is a good pre- 
cept generally in seconding another, yet to add some- 
what of one’s own; as, if you will grant his opinion, 
let it be with some distinction; if you will allow his 
motion, let it be with condition; if you allow his coun- 
sel, let it be with alleging further reason—From Lord 
Bacon's Essay, “Of Ceremonies and Respects.” 
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READER writes as follows: “At what stage 
should oats be cut in order to secure a maxi- 
mum of feed value as sheaf-oats? I am buying 
grain for myles and horses and am therefore very 
anxious to make the major portion of my ration of oats, 
just as soon as they reach the 
stage of maximum feed value.” 
Possibly the 
will contain most 
when the grain is in the dough 
stage, but at that 
stage the straw 
will be so ripe 
that it will not 
be palatable when 
cured and_ the 
horses and mules 


entire oat plant 
food nutrients 





BUTLER 


TAIT 
will not eat enough sheaf oats to supply 
the nutrients required. Perhaps the 
horses and mules will get most out of 
the oat plant if cut in the early milk 
stage of the grain and cured for hay, 
but in addition to the oat hay they will 
require additional grain feed. 

Sheaf oats alone do not make a suit- 
able feed for horses and mules. There 
is too large a proportion 
of straw to grain and 
the straw is a low grade 
roughage. If the animals 
are fed enough sheaf 
oats to supply their need 
for grain there will be a 
large amount of straw 
uneaten. In fact, in eat- 
ing the heads the animals 
will get enough rough- 
age to supply their needs 
and will be as well with- 
out eating straw. The 
only way that oats can 
entirely supply the grain 
requirements of horses 
and mules is to thresh 
the oats and feed the oat 
grain. 

If sheaf are fed, 
perhaps best results will 


AIEEE yy 


oats 


be obtained by supple 
menting the sheaf oats “ 
with a half feed of corn 


grain. In the observation 
of the writer it is diffi- 
cult to keep the mules and horses in good condition 
when working hard on sheaf oats alone. 


We think the best way to handle the oat crop is to 
allow it to ripen and thresh, feeding the oat grain and 
a small amount of some good hay; or to cut the crop 
in the milk stage of the grain, cure as hay, and feed 
this hay with enough grain to keep the animals in the 
required conditions. 

In hot weather care must be taken in feeding new 
hay of any kind. The quantity of hay should be lim- 
ited to. three-fourths of a pound per 
day for every 100 pounds of the ani- 
mal’s weight. Many more horses and 


LINE WHERE THE HORNY WALL 
AND SOFT TISSUES MEET 
1%2 1N.————> 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


It is usually best to keep the hoof moist and soft by 
with moist clay or 
outer 


packing the bottom of the foot 
standing the animal in water and greasing the 


wall of the hoof to prevent evaporation of moisture. 
We think it best also to keep the animal shod and t 
change the shoes once a month. 





















LOOK OUT, RATS, THESE FELLOWS ARE NOT GOING TO LIKE YOU 


HOW TO STORE FEED AND AVOID DAMAGE 


ICK cows, hogs, horses, steers, or poultry are ¢ fter 
the result of spoiled or bad feed, and spoiled 
is often the direct result of improper storag 
the feed. A knowledge of how to store feed so it 
keep in condition 
farmer or feeder. 





good will prove valuable to any 

Feed should be stored in a dry place and it should 1 
be piled on a dirt or cement floor where the moisture 
be absorbed. It should never ‘be piled in a place 
where rain may leak on it. 


can 


Many feeders who store a winter sup- 
ply of feed use a simple rack which 








mules are injured by being fed too much 
hay than from not getting enough. If 
the mules eat anywhere near all the straw 
when fed sheaf they will get too 
much roughage and not enough grain. 


SAND CRACK IN HORSES AND A 
MULES 2 


HERE are several ways of treating sand 

crack in the hoofs of horses and mules, such 

as holding the parts together with nails or 
clamps and by removing» a V-shaped mass of the 
horn. The latter is probably the most effective. The 
split or crack starts at the bottom of the hoof and as 
the weight is put on the toe in traveling this tends to 
separate the parts and extend the split to the hair above. 
If a V-shaped piece of horn, say 1% inch broad «at the 
top of open part of the V is removed, then as the new 
horn grows from above there is no pressure on it to 
eause the new horn to split as it grows. The V-shaped 
portion of horn removed must extend up to the soft 
tissues above from which the horny wall grows. 


oats 


a 







If the horn or wall of the hoof is completely removed 
from this V-shaped part a cure may be effected, but 
these cr: occur in animals with thin, _ brittle 
hoofs and after the hoof grows out sound, it may split 





cks 





again. 





w 







feed is then 





placed on the floor. The 1 
piled on the rack in such a way that air 
is allowed to circulate around th 
A rack of that sort may be made by plac- 
ing boards on two-by-fours laid on the 
floor. Then, in piling the 

space of three or four inches between each 
row. Poultrymen and others, who must store 
their feed during the warm summer months, 
when “heating’’ and other damage are most 
to occur as a result of weather conditions, 
do much to reduce this natural risk by allowing 
ventilation around the bags. 


e Dags. 


1 « 
bags, leave a 


1°1-21 
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will 


Rats will do considerable damage by cutting bags 
and wasting feed, and a cat will do more to prevent the 
ravages of rats than anything else. Keep a good cat. 
When a space is left between the rows of bags, Puss 
can maneuver from aisle to aisle and make short work 
of marauding rats. 





Always use the older feed first. When you receive a 
fresh supply, don’t pile it.on top or in front of the old 


feed. Bags left on the bottom may stay there mucl 
longer than you think and then some spoilage may 
occur unless the storage conditions are perfect. By 





watching which bags are removed when sales are made, 
you can always be sure of a fresh supply in your 


warehouse. 


The Progressive Farmer 


When Should Oats Be Cut for Feeding? 


And Other Pertinent Livestock Topics Including the Proper Storage of Feed 


Save your bags. Don’t cut bags when you open them 
If the thread only is cut when opening, no damage ra 
done to the bag. Don’t cut the thread on the side that 
shows a doublestitch. Turn to the single stitch side 
and cut on the right-hand end, so that the threads will 
rip out easily. 

When you pile the empty bags, sort them out care- 
fully for the different sizes, separating the ones that 
are torn from the good ones. You can usually get bet- 
ter prices for empty bags when they 
are sorted as to condition than if you 
simply sell them as they come. When 
you accumulated a_ reasonable 
number, see your feed dealer. He may be 
pable to handle them for you, but if he 
cannot, write The Progressive Farmer 
and we will send you the names of 
rsecond-hand bag companies that will 
handle them for you. 


nave 


When emptying your bags, shake 
er beat them vigorously so as to get 
the meal which would otherwise stick 
in the sides and bottoms. Concerns 
which make a business of cleaning and 
reclaiming second-hand often 
get an average of one pound of good 
meal from each 100-pound “empty” 
sack cleaned by them. 


sacks 





Store your empty sacks 
in a clean, dry place. 
There is a ready market 
for bags in good condi- 
tion, but practically none 
for those which are wet 
or dirty. 


— 


Why Calf Hides 
Bring Less 


REQUENTLY when 
the pelt is being re- 


moved _ from _ the 
slaughtered animal, knife 
and scores are 
the flesh side 
through and 
cause serious damage. 
The cutting property of 
the finished leather put 
into shoe uppers may be 
rendered valueless. This 
loss, estimated by «me 
tanner of certain classes 
of skins, ranged from 20 to 30 per cent. 


slashes 
made on 
which go 


A LITTLE BIT 


Poor pattern and trim constitute another defect that 
damages the cutting value of calf skins, running as 
high as 25 per cent. Generally speaking, a skin with 
ragged shanks, heads, and an uneven split in the belly 
comes in this This, like “rubbing,” frequently 
occurs when an not suspended for the 
skinning. 


class. 
animal is 


The United States Department of Agriculture has 
issued a valuable pamphlet which cites the standard 
practice in taking off skins and every step in the opet- 
ation is described by photographic illustrations. Study 
of this document will help eliminate much waste. The 
booklet that “skinning” is done best and most 
easily before the animal heat has escaped. 


Says 


A severe loss of skin value occurs in the curing proc 
ess due especially to what are called “salt stains.” The 
damage is done by the use of poor quality or “spent 
salt, or in applying the salt before the skin has cooled. 
This causes many skins to develop a “milky way” that 
cannot be obliterated—not even by the dyeing process. 
In short, no manufacturer could well put on the market 
a black or colored shoe with a “milky” surface. About 
two hours are required after “take off” for the skin t 
lose the animal heat. But if application of salt is de- 
layed any longer there will be a “race between the salt 
and the bacteria.” 

“Hair slipping” is largely due to exposure of a skin 
to excessive dampness or heat. But it is also caused by 
poor quality salt, improper use of salt, or delayed us¢ 

The pamphlet mentioned is Farmers’ Bulletin 1053 
and may be obtained free upon application to the Call 
Tanners’ Association or to the United States Depatt 
ment of Agriculture, both at Washington, . 


D.C. 
EDWARD A. BRAND. 
gy 


sow ever exhibited at the National 
Swine Show was a Poland China that welg 


1,080 pounds. The heaviest boar showed at re 
.National was of same breed and weighed 1,130 pound 





HE heaviest 
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CHAPTER I 
A Wanderer Makes Friends 

AMMED to the end-gate with rollick- 
ing, singing Lone Scouts a powerful 
truck rolled along the concrete highway 
Built for power rather than 
speed, Big Sal as the 
boys had named their 
vehicle, rumbled along 
at the top speed of 
30 miles an hour. In 
the driver's seat Pro- 
fessor Arthur Frost, 
vocational agricul- 
ture instructor at 
Consolidated High 
and Lone _ Scout 
Tribe Guide, but to- 
day just a big boy among boys, held firm 
grip on the steering wheel. 


city bound. 





JOHN CASE 


In the gray dawn of the morning motor 
cars at high speed slipped by like phan- 
toms of the night. Long 
fore the sky had begun to turn from gray 
to gold, members of the tribe had 
sembled at the habitual meeting place in 
Pleasant Valley, the Spencer farm known 
as Oaklawn, there to be picked up by 


rece ding be- 


as- 


their friend and mentor. Even on the 
wonderful newly completed highway 
which linked two great cities 300 miles 


apart it took long hours of truck travel 
to span the 125 miles which had separated 
them from the longed-for goal. Before 
the completion of the highway the city 
might as well have been distant a thou- 
sand miles so far as motor travel was 
concerned. And half of the lads never 
had been away from the pleasant valley 
and the sheltering hills where were their 
homes. 

“Hey, Prof, when do we eat?” Jack 
Barry's shouted question brought instant 
echo. “When do we eat?” rose in crescen- 
do of sound which brought smiles from 
passing motorists. Frost turned his head 
and grinned at his boy pals. 

“We'll reach the city in about three 
hours,” announced the Guide. ‘Surely a 
lot of well fed country kids like you are 
can wait that long for breakfast.” 

A howl of protest was the Scouts’ an- 


swer. “Oh, Prof.” said twelve-year-old 
Aubrey Brown imploringly, “you ain't 
goin’ to let us starve are you? I was so 


excited last night I couldn't eat supper. 
Mamma wanted me to bring a snack along 
but I told her you'd promised to look out 
for us.” 

“Look, Prof!” Jack Barry had risen 
and was swaying unsteadily on his feet. 


Dramatically he unbuttoned his Scout 
coat. “See here! The buckle on my belt 
is rubbin’ against my backbone. That's 


how hungry I am.” 

Guide Frost joined in the laughter. 
“Well,” he said good-naturedly, “I thought 
this was a good time to test your Indian 
But there are limits to the tor- 
It's only 
the big 
hillside. 


stoicism. 
ture a growing boy can endure. 
a mile until we come to 
spring which boils out of the 
We'll stop there, make camp, and see what 
we can find.” 


now 


Even Rodney Spencer, perched on the 
seat with his teacher friend joined in the 
war whoop of joy. Allthrough the jour- 
Spencer had been quiet and 

Guide Frost had impressed 
Chief of the 
second in 
reaction to 


ney young 
preoccupied. 
upon Rodney that he as 
American Eagle Tribe, 

command and that upon 

the advances of the Troop Scouts 
were to be their hosts much of the success 
of the visit would depend. A leader at 
home, there had been scant opportunity 
to mingle with boys other than his own 
intimate friends and but twice in his life 
had Rodney been a visitor to that mighty 
mass of buildings and people which men 
called “the city.” Allured yet repelled, 


was 
his 


who 


when he 
with city 


he had longed to go some day 
better acquaint 


resented being com- 


could himself 
customs but Rodney) 
pelled to accept a hospitality which to him 
was unwelcome and which in his heart he 
felt was offered only through compulsion, 
Why couldn't the Prof. have been content 
just to let them wander about at their 


own free will? Even the Scoutmaster 
whose praises Frost sang, he thought, 


must be far different from his own friend. 


The big truck rolled smoothly off the 
concrete and came to a stop. Out piled 
20 lads to scuffle and romp while Guide 
Frost grinned in sympathetic understand- 


ing. The days when he, too, had been a 
farm lad did not seem very far away. 
“*Tenshun!” barked Frost. “Wood for 


a campfire here. Rod, you an@ Jack, get 
the fire ready and make it a Scout fire, 
too. To stimulate you youngsters, take a 
look at this!” 

Out from under the seat came a slab of 
bacon. A basket of carefully wrapped 
eggs followed. Loaves of bread were held 
up by the grinning Guide. Again the 
shouts of the Scouts filled the air, echo- 
ing back from the hills, and motorists 
slowed their speed to wave friendly greet- 
ings. Deftly, competently, Chief Spencer 
and his chum built the fire upon a large 
flat rock sheltered from the wind and with 
the scratch of a single match a 
ruddy glow sprang up. Soon bacon 
was eggs frying, water 
heating for copious draghts of co- 


sizzling, 


coa. Before them water crystal 
clear and cold welled from the 
hillside and trickled down, each 


drop to lose itself ina little stream. 

soy, this is life! What say we 
just stay here and spend the day. 
There ain't nothing in any city that 
can beat this!” Jack Barry lay back 
with a sigh of blissful content. 
“Makes me feel as if I wouldn't 
mind bein’ a bum and spendin’ my 
life this way. No work, all play, 
and plenty of eats. Ever taste any- 
thing as good, Injun?” 

‘Vhat Rod's reply would have been will 
never be known for as if in answer to 
Jack’s observation regarding the joy of 
the road a ragged stranger rounded the 
turn the hill and came toward the 
group. Over his shoulder he carried a 
stout stick to which was attached a bun- 
dle; dangling from a string was a tin 


of 


can. Gray and old, an adventurer upon 
the sea of life, no second glimpse was 


needed to point out that here was a knight 
of the road in quest of breakfast. “A 
tramp! muttered little Aubrey under his 
breath, crowding closer to Guide Frost. 
“Reckon he'll hurt us?” 

\ tramp the newcomer might be but 
his smile as he 
Rodney Spencer 
frayed the man’s 


there 
came up to the group. 
marked that although 
clothing was clean and that his face al- 
though stubble-covered showed indications 
of a recent plunge in cold water. ‘The 
top of a very fine morning to you,” salut- 
ed the visitor. “Séouts you are and out 
ona joy ride. Mind if I throw in with 
you for breakfast?” 

Guide Frost's keen eyes had 
visitor. 


Was geniality in 


1oted the 
cleanliness of His 
voice, too, was not the voice of the com- 
who roams the jungles of 
hobo land. Perhaps in the long ago, de- 
cided the Scouts’ leader, this man has 
known education and refinement. “We'll 
be glad to have you,” said Frost. “The 
boys are Scouts and bound for a day’s 
cuting in the city. We've plenty for our- 
selves and for you and perhaps you can 
entertain us with a story of some of your 
adventures. I take it that you are a trav- 
eler. One of my lads was just wishing 
that he might be as carefree as you seem 
to be.” 


their chance 


mon “bum” 





A shadow passed over the face of the 
old man and for a moment he did not 
voice his thanks. Then, “I'll just put my 
colfee can on along with yours,” said the 
visitor. “That drink,’ and the tramp 
smiled, “is a bit too mild for me. But I 
will have a bit of bread and bacon and an 
egg if you can spare it. And al- 
though I’ve had one plunge, I'm goin’ to 
fit myself for a real meal.” Down into 
the crystal water of the pool below the 
spring the old man plunged his face and 
head, to emerge dripping. Out came a ban- 
danna handkerchief from his pack and as 
he dried his face and combed his scanty 
gray locks with his fingers the wayfarer 
grinned at the silent group which re- 
garded him curiously. ‘Nothing like cold 
water that’s clean to put pep into you, 
boys,” he observed. “Inside as well as 
outside,” and the tramp took a draught 
from the spring. “God Almighty has 
given a lot to the world but never 
gave anything that equals a cold drink for 
a thirsty man. Don't you Sol- 


lier 2°? 
aier : 


now, 


he 


Say SO, 


Guide Frost smiled in friendly fashion 
at this unusual knight of the road. “I 
agree with you that it is one of His great- 
est gifts,” he said, “but why do you call 
me soldier? | wear no uniform.” 

“IT am a student of men,” answered the 
tramp, “and the face of a 
lad or a man is an open book 
to me. You have command- 
ed men in battle. It is marked 
on your face and upon your 
form. “Here, and he turned to 
Rodney Spencer whose dark eyes 
were regarding him curiously, “is 
another born to lead. He has the 
grace of an Indian, the keen eye of 
a hunting brave. Soldier, am I not 
right?” 

The Scouts stared in amazement 
at their strange visitor and young 
Frost was astonished. “I'll not say 
that you are not right,” he an- 
swered, laughing. “I am Arthur 
Frost, now a vocational agriculture 
teacher but once a lieutenant in the World 
War where I saw a bit of action. The 
Scout you have picked out is Rodney 
Spencer, our Lone Scout Tribe Chief and 
it’s true he’s called Lone Eagle. Do you 
happen to be a professor of psychology 
traveling incog?” The old tramp grinned 
back at Frost as he helped himself to a 
liberal portion of bacon and began to eat. 


“Psychology,” observed the unusual 
visitor, “is just a big word for keeping 
your eyes open and your brain whetted. 
Not, young sir, that I did not’ have it 
once in classes in the long ago. You see 
before you a graduate,” and the old man 
named a famous Eastern school. ‘Class 
of ‘78 which has given to America a 
President.” The Scouts exchanged startled 
glances. Was it possible that this shabby 
but intelligent old man now merely a 
tramp was a college graduate? 


“Would vou mind telling us why you 
have Rodney Spencer’s 
tone was respectful and his eyes were 
alight with sympathy. “And 
of the sights you see along the highways 
as you travel North and South?” 


The tramp smiled but his 
were wistful as if he were visioning the 
days when he was straight and tall, seeing 
visions and dreaming dreams. “It’s . 
long story, lads,’”’ he answered, “and you 
to hear all of it even if 
interesting. But to begin 
Donnell, a name 
which ranks high where I was born. To 
my the road I am ‘Golddust 
Donny’—because I keep clean.” The old 
man paused and grinned reminiscently be- 
fore he went on. “You may remember 
me as ‘Golddust’ if you like. 


no home, sir?” 


something 


back eyes 


have time 
found it 
my 1 


won't 
you 
with 


me 18 eood 


mates of 


“IT was a wild lad, longing for adven- 
ture, and | just got through school by the 
skin my teeth. Before I went away 
to college I'd been the leader of a deyil- 
gang in the city that had no 
look after it and make it go 
straight. When I went back home after 
school I fell in with the 
drinking, gambling, carousing bunch that 
thought it must sow wild oats to reap a 
crop of happiness. My dad was a stern 
old codger and he finally kicked me out. 
I didn’t care much for | figured that af- 
ter I'd had my fling I'd steady down and 
soon win back. Many a lad has felt the 
same way.” Again the old man paused 
and seemed lost in recollections of the 
past. 


of 


may-care 
man to 


same gang, a 


voice 


What 


“Go on, please,” Guide Frost's 
was gentle, “we are all interested. 
happened then?” 

“A lot,” replied the old man as he took 
up the story. “A lot,” he repeated, “that 
I wouldn't want these lads here to hear 
of, let alone experience. 1 went down into 
hell itself as the years slipped away and 
when I did brace and, asking God to 
help me, went back home—it was too late, 
My father’s fortune which I might hi 


nave 
was dead. M 


saved was wrecked and he My 
only sister was gone and I never could 
trace her. So hopeless, and 
alone, I have drifted through the years 
following the birds south in the fall and 
north in the springtime. There is no 
glamor or romance in the life I lead. 
Here I am an old man who soon must go 
to his grave, friendless and alone.” 


homeless, 


“But isn’t there some friend you could 
turn to in your old age?” questioned Rod- 
ney Spencer. 

“There was one friend of my youth,” 
answered the old man as he put out his 
hand in farewell, “that I know would 
share his last dollar with me if I could 
find him. But when I went back home 
he, too, was gone, and although I have 
reamed the land I cannot find him and 
mayhap I never will. Good-bye lads. And 
God bless you.” 


Only a ragged wayfarer who had been 
their guest at a wayside meal. But when 
Hugh Donnell, shouldering his pack with 
a cheery smile hobbled out upon the high- 
way and took up his endless march to- 
ward some distant goal which was never 
reached, every Scout hand came up in 
parting salute and many an eye was dim 
with unshed tears. 


“A remarkable man—if he is a tramp,” 
commented Guide Frost as the boys be- 
gan to clean up preparatory to resuming 
their journey. “And I believe every word 
of his story. There's something fine and 
noble in that old man despite his wasted 
years and, some way, I feel that we have 
made a friend who may mean much to ws. 
If he'd been a plain, dirty hobo I'd have 
told him to move on but he isn’t and I'm 
glad we invited him to sit in. ’Tenshun! 
Board ship! Old Bill Graham will be tired 
waiting for us.” 


CHAPTER II 


Tramp, Tramp, Scouts Marching 


(CK vimeE Frost tooled the big truck 
skilfully through traffic, eliciting the 
hearty praise of his young admirers, slip- 
ped into high on the wide boulevard and 
pointed toward the meeting place. As 
“Old Sal” rumbled to a stop a stalwart 
handsome young man garbed in the um- 
form of a Scoutmaster, came striding UP 
to literally yank the truck driver dow 
from his perch. A troop of correctly 
uniformed, grinning lads watched the 
two young men put on an impromptt 
wrestling match while in the truck a 
company of bashful yet equally grinning 
boys applauded the efforts of their cham- 





(Continued on page 23) % 
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“Do the way I do, George . . 
feed ’em plenty of MILK 


and they'll grow like weeds! 


“I do feed my chicks milk, Bill, but they don’t grow half as fast as PY 

your birds. And I’ve lost any number from coccidiosis, roup and 

white diarrhoea. My feed has buttermilk in it. The sack says so.”’ 
“Whatever the sack says, your flock isn’t getting enough milk! % 

I know what I’m talking about, George. You’re throwing away a lot 


of money just trying to save a few cents.”’ | (af ( 
‘ . . te SAAT 

“Pshaw! It isn’t that... you know the buttermilk doesn’t cost (4 | 
much.” | \ re? 


“That’s just the point. It doesn’t cost hardly anything. 
And yet you’re losing all kinds of money by not using it. 
Why you can’t afford not to feed your flock buttermilk! Do 
the way I do, George. Feed ’em plenty of milk from the day 


they’re hatched—an extra 10% in your feed—and watch - 


your chicks grow. They’ll surprise you.”’ 

“Do you think it is too late to start now?”’ 

“Of course not! In fact it’s chicks like yours that have 
been cheated out of enough milk ever since they were 
hatched, that need milk the most. You ought to start right 
away with 15% or more until the leg weakness and other 
troubles disappear. Then keep them on a steady diet of 
10% added to your regular feed.”’ 

“Buy it at the feed store, eh? And just mix it in?” 

“Yes, and insist on genuine Collis Process Pure Dried 
Buttermilk. It’s the only brand I know of that’s always 
uniform in quality. I wouldn’t buy any other.”’ 


COLLIS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 159 Clinton, Iowa 
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COLLIS 


PROCESS 
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Strawberries and Cream! Where? Thorsby 


But the Cream, About $100,000 in Cash This Season, is Going Down in the Jeans of Thorsby Farmers 
By: ALEXANDER NUNN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Many communities i: Alabama, notably 
Cullman, Thorsby, Castleberry, and Gun- 
tersville, are producing strawberries as a 
source of extra This strawberry 
money comes in a season when it is much 
needed, enabling the farmers to produce 
their crops of cotton, corn, etc., largely on 
a cash instead of a credit basis. We present 
this story of the Thorsby community as of 
particular interest because of the codpera- 
tive organization through which its berries 


cash. 


are sold. 


UST what other honors it can lay claim 
to we don’t know, but the community 
of Thorsby, Alabama, has two that it may 
well be proud of. 


One of them is a codp- 
erative farmer’s or- 
ganization now past 
its twenty-fifth year 
of successful and 
continuous opera- 
tion; the other is re- 
lated to the codpera- 
tive and an integral 





part of it. That’s 
strawberries. Unus- 
R. A. NUNN ual thrift and indus- 


try inbred in the set- 
tlers of Thorsby community probably put 
farming there on a sound basis years ago 
but we are quite sure also that twenty-five 
years of codperation and in recent years, 
strawberries, help to explain why the 
farmers in the community have continued 
to have painted homes, substantial barns, 
and well-tended farms. That association 
this year, through strawberries alone, will 
distribute $100,000 in cash to 325 farm 
families, no one of which will get much 
more than any other. 
on April 24, in the 
strawberry shipping 
and everything was 
busy; during spare minutes officers and 
members told of the development and the 
workings of the Thorsby Fruit and Truck 
Growers’ Association. 


A Codperative 25 Years Old 
— of 1903? Yes, that’s it, spring 

of 1903,” related President Carl C. 
Petersen, who has in one capacity or an- 
other, served as an official in the associa- 
tion for a quarter of a century. ‘“That’s 
the year we organized. I think we must 
have started with about forty members. 
Mostly our purpose then was the selling of 
peaches. We’ve shipped as many as thirty- 
five carloads from here in one season. 
Then peaches got to be unprofitable and 
we turned to other crops. Strawberries is 
one of our newer crops.” Then he had to 
hurry away for the nightly meeting of 
buyers and directors to sell the seven cars 
that had been loaded that day. 


I visited Thorsby 
very middle of the 
season. Everybody 


Earlier in the day, sitting in the office of 
the association with J. M. Smith, manager 
and treasurer since 1923, we had come to 





PICKING BERRIES IN THE PATCH OF W. L. JACKSON, NEAR 








learn just how strongly the association is 
depended upon by its members, and how, 
in a general crops community, strawber- 
ries has been made to fit so admirably into 
the system. “Our organization as we have 
it today dates back to 1925,” Mr. Smith 
told us. “We incorporated that year after 
the passage of the codperative marketing 
law by the 1923 Legislature. All our mem- 
bers are farmers just like myself. No man 
not a farmer is allowed in the associa- 
tion,” he explained and continued: “I 
didn’t belong to the association when it 
was first organized. Back in those days 
farmers didn't know anything about or- 
ganization. Every man looked out for 
himself.” 


“How many members have you?” 


“We've got 325. Under our new consti- 





THE BERRIES WERE FINE— 


But young Master Wilton Maddox, son of 
Grady Maddox, had his doubts about the pho- 
tographer. 


tution the membership fee is $10. If a 
member drops out that is refunded. Each 
member owns one share of stock in the 
company and all participate equally in the 
profits.” Only two or three growers in 
the entire area are not members of the as- 
sociation. 


Strawberries the Big Crop 
JHAT does the association actually 
handle ?” 


“Our biggest crop is strawberries. But 


* 











SS 
COLLINS CHAPEL 





I am supposed to find a market for any 
product that a member brings me. We 
buy all crates for members and generally 
handle about 200 tons of fertilizer for ber- 
ries. Whether we buy for other crops de- 
pends a lot on prices. If local dealers are 
about in line we generally buy from them 
individually but if their prices get too high 
the association goes back to buying. We 
have bought flour for members but that 
looked as if we were working a hardship 
on our local men here so it was discontin- 
ued.” 

Members were coming in and out the of- 
fice looking for baskets and crates, getting 
checks for berries sold, asking about dif- 
ferent things. Two young ladies were busy 
with the records and bockkeeping. ‘Do 
you give full time to the job?” I wanted 
to know. 

“Yes, the association requires that I stay 
here throughout the year. We charge 
members 5 per cent commission on sales to 
meet necessary expenses. And since 1923 
we have saved enough to buy our house 
and lot here, several lots next to us, and 
have considerable money in the bank.” 

The association elects officers once each 
year, the constitution specifying the 
second Monday in January as election day. 
The 1929 officials are as follows: presi- 
dent, Carl C. Petersen; vice-president, M. 
J. Soberg > secretary, D. L. Benson; man- 
ager and treasurer, J. M. Smith; board of 
directors, Carl C. Petersen, chairman, 
Charles A. Peterson, T. J. Martin, W. A. 
Hayes, G. S. Burnett. 


Family Size Berry Patches 


ARLIER in the story it was stated 
that no grower would get any large 
proportion of the $100,000 which berries 
are expected to bring this year. It’s a 
rather remarkable fact but quite true. No 
farmer grows much more than an acre or 
two. No labor is imported to pick the crop. 
If the strawberry grower and his family 
can’t pick the crop, he will hire neighbors 
who don’t grow berries to help him. The 
berries seem to fit in admirably in the 
farming scheme. The picking is done be- 
tween planting and cultivating season for 
the regular crops of cotton, corn, etc. “The 
strawberry growers don’t have any time to 
go fishing though,” declared Mr. Smith, 
“They’re busy all the time.” The Klon- 
dike is the only variety of berry grown, 
which of course makes for uniformity, 
better appearance, and better prices. 

A trip into the Collins Chapel section 
directed by N. L. Martin, one of the asso- 
ciation members, showed us how nearly all 
the berries are produced in family-size 
“patches”—and how well cared for most 
of the “patches” are. 


Busy Times Between 4 and 8 p.m. 
OST interesting of all, perhaps is the 
loading and shipping. About four 





| 


THIS PICTURE 


o'clock in the afternoon, buggies, trucks, 
wagons, and cars of every description, be- 
gan to pour into town each bringing four, 
or five, or maybe ten or fifteen, and some- 
times more crates of berries. As rapidl) 
as two graders could handle the crates, 
they were loaded into the cars. Each man 
receives a ticket for each shipment, show- 
ing number of crates, grade (either A or 
B), and the number of the car. About 7 
o’clock each night the directors meet the 
buyers, sales being made f. o. b. Thorsby. 
As soon as check is received for each car, 
the grower presents his ticket to the asso- 
ciation and receives in exchange check for 
his pro rata part. If buying is slack, cars 
may be shipped on consignment. Most of 
the Thorsby berries’ go to Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, and surrounding markets. 


| CHILTON PUSHING BUREAU. 








E. STAPP, county agent; O. C. 
Paulk, county farm bureau field 
man, and W. L. Popwell, president of 
the county farm bureau, are making 


plans for putting on a farm bureau mem- 
bership drive in Chilton County during 
the week beginning May 13. Some 
300 farmers of the county are already 
members. Many others are expected to 
become members. 

Chilton County Farm Bureau is_ the 
youngest organization in the state. It 
was organized a little over one year ago. 
Its present officers are: W. L. Popwell, 


president; T. F. Patterson, first vice- 
president; J. S. Weldon, second  vice- 
president, and J. N. Dennis, secretary- 


treasurer. In addition to these, H. RB 
Oden, L. G. Posey, Ellis Mims, I. M 
Deson, E. R. Piper, H. G. Boyd, Judson 
Strock, J. L. Smith, W. L. Parrish, and 
R. M. Foshee are members of the board 
of directors. L OF 








r 
| PICKED FROM THE VINES 


“ZT TELL you $100,000 distributed among 
all the farmers at this time of yee? 
emounts to something.” 

“Berry picking is the ‘low-dcwndest’ 
job I know.” 

“All our farmers pay cash fer whet 
they buy; they never buy cn credii.” 

“I’ve been reading The Pregressivé 
Farmer ever since it was edited at Stark- 
ville, Miss.” 

Here’s a codperative farmers’ organize 
tion that has seen more than a quarter 
century of continuous service. 

From one acre of strawberries these 
Thorsby farmers are getting arcund 
of that $500 extra which we have talked 
so much about. 

There’s hardly a strawberry grower 
who isn’t in the association. 

“Strawberry growers don’t have a=Y 
time to go fishing. They’re busy a1! the 














time.” 
x _e ’ 
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The Progressive Farmer 
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in making your 
Jams and Jellies? 
It saves time and money, 


and insures perfect 
jams and jellies... 


















The Modern 


‘‘Short-Boil’’ Method 


DPD pap aD 


| The Old-Fashioned | 
**Long-Boil’’ Method 
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HE Certo “short-boil” method is 

now accepted as the most efficient, 
economical way to make all your jams 
and jellies. Famous cooking experts, in- 
cluding Alice Bradley and Sarah Field 
Splint, recommend it. The Home Eco- 
nomics Departments of universities and 
colleges all over the country teach it. 
Millions of women-use it! 





2 Mrs. B. also had two quarts 
of ripe strawberries and she 
was ready to start her jam- 
making at nine o’clock, too. 


1 Mrs. A. had two quarts of 
ripe strawberries to be made 
into jam. After hulling her 
berries, she was ready to 
start making her jam at 














Certo is a pure fruit product—just the 
natural jellying substance extracted from 
fruit in which it is abundant. With Certo, 
anyone can make perfect jams and jellies, 










nine o'clock, 








4 Mrs. B., using the same 


quantity of strawberries 


; I ; ; 3 The dark band on the kettle * 
quickly and easily, from amy fruit or laliuen din omen of } (2 quarts), got the same 
fruit juice, even those delicious fruits fruit and juice from Mrs. | oe and — 
that never before would jell. Only one A.’s berries (4 cups). The enee 20¢ 2 eeeinccl ahaa 
or two minutes’ boiling is required— ee 
hence the name, “‘short-boil”’ method. oe 
Millions of women have discovered that 
jams and jellies made the Certo “‘short- 6 Mrs. B. added 3 Ibs. of 
boil” way have better color and flavor 5 Mrs. A. added 2 Ibs. of ae ba, —— 5 be 
—more like the fresh fruit itself—and sugar to her berries. The Ie (The waiteees ioatiee 
that the cost per glass is from 1 to 3 cents ibe 146. 7¢ per Ib.—2 this larger quantity of 
less than by the old ‘‘long-boil”’ method. rae sugar.) 

Occasionally this saving is not imme- 4 
Sately apparent. One housewife writes: 7 Following the off “pound i tie: 0 cet bein 

It is marvelous to be able to make so many for pound” standard recipe, fruit and sugar to a tum- 
new kinds of jams and jellies, for with Certo Mrs. A. had to boil the fruit bling boil, and boiled them 
you can use any fruit or fruit juice and color and sugar about 30 minutes for 1 minute, then added % 
and flavor are far better. My husband always before the jam thickened to bottle(34 cup) ofCerto. The 
praises the results but I can’t make him see the desired consistency. fruit flavor and color were 
that the Certo way is really more economical. This long boiling evapo- saved and the juice didn’t 
He says I have to buy the Certo and extra rated one-half of the original boil away. That is why 
sugar, so where is the economy.” weight of the berries and extra sugar was needed— 
The experiences,of Mrs. A. and Mrs. B., — = — — nate pe 4 ad ye “ 

he : ural fresh fruit flavor as would have boiled awa 

as outlined 3 c r not - hei 

iy th ¢ on this page, make clea fragrant steam. in the “long-boil” method. 
only the genuine economy but also the <a ee The jam will contain no 
wonderful simplicity and ease of the —e Ww wy more sugar per glass than 
Certo method. a be by the old method. 

Q When Mrs. A. poured her ca C2 &S 
jam she found she had 6 
8-oz. glasses. 10 Mrs. B. got 10 8-oz. 

















The cost: Berries. ...40¢ glasses of jam from her 
FR E E e Two booklets— S berries. 
* one, on how to ugar.... . 14¢ ‘ 
make jams and jellies by the é)54¢ The cost: Berries. . .40¢ 
Short-boil"’ method—theother, )54¢ Sugar 21¢ 
tpedllustrated booklet of ‘*Rec- 9¢ Fat %b leC 0@ 35¢ 18¢ 
or Tempting Dishes Using 2 bottieCerto 
Jams and Jellies." Mail coupon The 6 glasses cost an aver- 10)79¢ 
to Elizabeth Palmer, Home age of 9¢ per gl ome 
Service Dene. She will write you > per giass, . ~ eh ¢ 
aad send the two booklets.j e ah 












Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service Dept., 

Certo Corporation, 

Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

ty you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 
ease send me the two booklets described above. 















Tt took Mrs. A. 45 min- 
utestomakeher6glasses, 
It was nine-forty-five 
when she finished. 





Mrs. B.’s 10 glasses of 
jam were made in 15 
minutes. She was all 
through at nine-fifteen, 





This same comparison holds true with all fruits. With Certo, by saving the fruit juice 
formerly boiled away, you get half again more jam or jelly from a given amount of fruit. You 
save the delicate color, the delicious flavor of the fresh fruit. You save time, effort, and fuel, 
and get a perfect jam or jelly every time at a saving of from one to three cents per glass. 


O Check here and send 1o¢ if you want trial 
half bottle of Certo. 








(c)1929,P.Co., Inc. 
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SIDE DRESS 


your COTTON 
with Chilean Nitrate 
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Circular No. 36, 
issued in Feb., 
1929, by Clemson 
Agricultural Col- 
lege. Write for a 
copy. 
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Another official 


recommendation... 


TuHIs series of official experiments was conducted 
at Sand Hills Experiment Station, Richland 
County, S. C., and in four other parts of the state. 

Results showed the most profitable application 
of Chilean Nitrate on cotton to be 300 lbs. per 
acre — which gave increased yield of 517 lbs. 
seed cotton per acre. Experiments to determine 
best method of applying, showed that % of Chil- 
ean Nitrate at planting and 34 at chopping, gave 
the best results. 

Liberal side dressing of your cotton with Chil- 
ean Nitrate, will pay you worth while profit. It 
gives greater yield—helps your cotton beat the 
weevil and bad weather. 

Chilean Nitrate is the world’s only natural 
nitrate fertilizer not synthetic or artificial. 


»~ Oe be be be bn bn bn bb bb he hr he hot 
VV VV VV VV VVVVV WV” 


Complete Fertilizer Information 


Our new illustrated folder “Side Dressing Cotton and 
Corn” tells how to apply Chilean Nitrate. The folder 
is free. Please ask for book No. 10, or tear out this 
advertisement and mail it with your name and address 
written on the margin. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bidg., Orlando, Fla. 


In replying please refer-to Ad No. R-35 
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Echoes From the Farm 


Farmers Should Help Themselves 


] HAVE been thinking of writing you 
for some time, so here I come. 

We farmers are looking long-faced at 
the continued rains, but are still hopeful 
of an abundant harvest. While I am only 
a one-gallus farmer, I believe in a thor- 
ough preparation of the soil—no matter 
if we are kept out of the field till it is 
late. I also am an advoeate of liberal 
fertilization; am using the Auburn Maxi- 
mum under all of my croppers’ cotton 
this year. Have had all my cotton seed 
screened, which I deem very essential. 

I certainly get a kick out of the Au- 
burn broadcasting each noon. 

I have my men plant enough corn that 
I think will do them before they plant 
any cotton and then as much cotton as 
they can work. I am sure if all the farm- 
ers of Alabama would advise this plan of 
making a living at home we would get 
along much better. I also see to it that 
each one of my men has one or two pigs, 
according to the size of the family: also 
some hens, and I give every one a sweet 
and Irish potato patch; also a molasses 
patch, and see that they all have cows 
to supply them milk and butter. 

There is one other thing I should like 
to call attention to. We farmers should 
be willing to help ourselves, and I have 
been advocating this thing for several 
years. We should demand that all our 
fertilizers be put up in cotton bags, also 
our cotton wrapped in the same material. 
I am a farm bureau member, and do all 
my fertilizer mixing at home, but don’t 
think it is right for the farm bureau to 
use materials other than cotton. 

J. HOLLAND. 


Lawrence County, Alabama. 


More ‘‘Goose Experience” 


LEASE allow me space in your pa- 
per to reply to Mr. Richardson con- 
cerning his goose experience. 

Most certainly he does not know any- 
thing about their habits or value. One 
goose will keep one acre of cotton free 
of crabgrass if the middles are kept 
clean with the plow. 

Fifty head of geese will keep 50 acres 
of cotton hoed, which means a saving of 
$40 for hoe help. Then you can pick at 
least 25 pounds of feathers from them, 
which sell at $1 a pound. From 50 geese 
you can raise at least 15, and geese bring 
$1.25 each. 

As for damage they do cotton, it won't 
amount to 30 cents. 

Geese are less trouble to raise than 
anything else on the farm. Another thing, 
geese like Bermuda grass much _ better 
than crabgrass, and if you will keep 
enough of them on a field of it they will 
either kill it or keep it so well under 
control that it will not be any trouble to 
cultivate. Of course, after all green veg- 
etation has been killed down, they will 
have to be fed grain 
of some sort. Also you 
will have to have a 
fence around your 


farm or field. 











It’s not necessary to 











build for any kind of a house or shelter 

for geese.. Taken all in all, there’s more 

money in geese on a farm than any other 

livestock. is E. L. HUEY. 
Crisp County, Georgia. 


Burning Stalks and Trash 

NOTICE a piece in your editorial 

under date of March 16. I am no 
hand to write and answer pieces that | 
see in a paper, but it seems to me you 
mean that a farmer that burns stalks and 
trash off his land hasn’t much sense, 

Now I want to tell you of a little that 
I have seen. I know of a man who lives 
close to me who has been living on the 
place ten years and takes the hayrake 
and rakes his field clean every year— 
stalks, grass, and everything off — and 
burns it. His neighbors told him he was 
ruining his land, but it got better every 
vear. Now his friends rake their land. 
We think when the stalks and grass and 
litter die and gets good dry, it is of no 
more value to the land. 

Of course if you cut the vegetation 
when it is green and take it off your 
land, it would take only a few years to 
ruin your land. So I don’t think it is 
for the lack of sense the reason we rake 
up and burn the stalks. I think it shows 
good sense really. I believe that the 
man who takes his mule and plow and 
gets in the field and works knows more 
about farming than the man that works 
in an office. F. R. H. 

Grady County, Georgia. 

Editor’s Note.—No, Brother H—, we 
hope we never get so foolish as to say that 
any man doesn’t have good sense. How- 
ever, we are ready to admit that all men, 
including ourselves, may make mistakes 
now and then. And in a job as complex as 
that of farming, it’s all the easier to make 
them. Friend, if I were a close neighbor 
to a man who was raking up and burning 
the stalks and leaves on his place, and if I 
noticed that his land seemed to get better, 
I'd be watching him mighty closely to see 
what else he was doing. Does he break 
and prepare his land the way everyone else 
does? Does he put manure on the land? 
How does he fertilize his crops? Does he 
change the crops on his land about as 
others do? What is it that he’s doing that 
others aren't? 

Friend, we haven’t the space to present 
the evidence accumulated by good farmers 
and experiment station workers to show 
the benefit of putting stalks and grass and 
weeds and anything that grows into the 
soil. We know good farmers who would 
almost rather cut off a finger than burn a 
stalk. And their land is getting better, 
too. 

It is true that too much dry stuff plowed 
into loose, sandy soil will have a tempo- 
rarily harmful effect. But we are fast 
learning how to handle these things for the 
betterment of the soil. It probably is safe 
to say that poor plowing or poor plow 
tools have been responsible for most of 
the stalk burning. 

Brother, we like you. We like the frank 
way in which you write. We want you 
to. succeed in the biggest way possible. 
Watch that neighbor of yours. He’s doing 
something good that you haven’t caught 
on to yet. We’d like for you to find out 

what it is and write us about it. 
We want to know, too. 







THE GEORGIA POULTRY SCIENCE 

CLUB COMPOSED OF STUDENTS 

OF THE GEORGIA STATE COL 
LEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
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Real Money on ‘| ‘ires 


1. Be sure to buy them locally 
2. From your Goodrich dealer 
3. Ask to see the famous Cavalier 


PEND less for tires . . . get more 
S mileage. How does that sound 
to you? 

That’s the big discovery keen buyers 
have recently made. They’ve found a 
new tire that saves money for them 
when they buy .. . and gives bigger 
value for every dollar spent! 

It’s the’new Goodrich Cavalier. The 
sturdy, husky casing your Goodrich 
dealer is featuring now. And it’s just 
the kind of tire you’ve waited for. 

It’s built by the’same men who build 
Silvertowns, for one thing. 

It doesn’t cost a cent more than 
ordinary tires, for another. 

And every single tire is backed up 
by personal service when you buy! 
That’s what makes the Cavalier un- 
beatable as a real tire buy. 

There’s no inconvenience when you 
put on Cavaliers. No “ordering”... 
no waiting . . .no mounting to be done 
in your own garage! 


Instead you just ride up to the 
Goodrich dealer in your market town. 
Ask to see a Cavalier in the size to 
fit your car. Examine it carefully ... 
get a beforehand look at what you 
pay your money for. 





Then you tell the service man what 
wheel you want it on. He mounts it 

. inflates it to proper pressure... 
checks the air on other tires . . . and 
you ride away! 

And you haven’t put down a cent 
of money until your car is ready to go! 

Take ten minutes to see the Cavalier 
the next time you drive into town. 

Ask your dealer what its stretch- 
matched cord carcass means in terms 
of longer wear. Let him explain the 
exclusive Goodrich water-cure process 
that makes the whole tire equally 
strong throughout. Look at the sharp- 
biting, deep-cut tread . . . the husky 
strength of the side walls... 


Feel the heft of it. You'll decide 
that it’s the biggest tire value you 
have ever found. You won’t be satis- 
fied until you have Cavaliers on your 
own car... on every wheel. 


Your dealer has the right size Cava- 
lier for your car. Cavaliers are also 
made in two sizes for light trucks .. . 
30 x 5 and 32 x 6. Put them on... 
save money . . . and get tires backed 
up by the experienced attention of a 
man who really knows tires and how 








to service them. 














Above you see a Southern 
farmer buying one of the 
new Goodrich Cavalier Tires 
direct from his local dealer. 
This is the right way to pur- 
chase tires. There's no or- 
dering ...no waiting ... no 
mounting to be done in your 
own garage. 





* x * 












When a local Goodrich Dealer 
sells you a Cavalier Tire you 
get local service. That's the 
big point to remember in buy- 
ing tires this way. After the 
purchase your tire is mounted 
... Inflated ... and put on 
your car. And the dealer 
stands back of the sale with 
specialized tire service you 
can get any day in the week. 
























































A Common Mistake 


An unfortunate similarity of trade 
names is causing some confusion 
among tire buyers today. Motor- 
ists seeking genuine Goodrich 
Tires are often led to accept 
another brand through misunder- 
standing of trade names. . . . So 
be careful—ask for Good-RICH— 
look for this name before you buy. 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Co., Est. 1870, Akron, O. Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal. In Canada: Canadian 
Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
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Raise Pullets 
that Make You Money 


HE way Quaker Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash builds deep- 

bodied, broad-backed productive pullets is simply the 
result of the formula, and feeding methods, that have been 
developed by The Quaker Oats Company, The base of this 
great feed is oatmeal, and as everybody knows there’s noth- 
ing better than oatmeal for building up young bodies. 


But the oatmeal is only a part of the story—to it are added 
essential proteins, minerals, and vitamin-laden substances 
that grow big birds with capable frames, with healthy, vig- 
orous organs and flesh. 


Pullets raised on Quaker Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash are excep- 
tionally good layers. They lay large eggs with good firm shells. 


The cod liver meal in Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash insures that 
the bird’s 


; blood is kept in the very best condition. The birds 
are not anaemic—they are bigger and stronger and better 
able to withstand the strain of heavy egg production. See 


your Quaker Dealer. 


# In a test conducted at Liberty 

Villa Farm, fifty pullets raised on 
oatmeal feeds produced 626 eggs 
in their first 28 days of egg record. 
Fifty pullets raised on the same 
rations—except for the substitu- 
tion of cornmeal for catmeal— 
produced 72 eggs in the same 
period, Oatmeal builds pullets of 
the laying type: well-developed, 
healthy birds that want to work. 


Quaker 


FUL-O-PEP 
GROWING MASH 


QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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Cornmeal 
72 Eggs 


Oatmeal 
626 Eggs 











































| Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, 


I ON’T Let Up on Spraying.—The 

first summer spray should have been 
| given the peaches when three-fourths of 
| the flowers had fallen, and the second one 
just after the shucks 
fell from around the 
young peaches or us 
ually about 10 days 
after the flowers have 
fallen. Then comes 
the third, a very im- 
portant one, which 
should be given four 
weeks after the flow- 
ers have fallen, or 
about two weeks af- 
ter the second application. And this isn’t 
enough, because a fourth summer spray 
should by all means be applied, giving it 
three to four weeks before the particular 
variety is due to ripen. For each of these 
sprays, use either the dry-mix sulphur- 
lime (not dry lime sulphur) and arsenate 
of lead, or the self-boiled lime sulphur 
and arsenate of lead. Those having ap- 
ples, grapes, and pecans should also keep 
up the spray schedule, because only by 
careful and thorough spraying does one 
have a right to expect to produce quality 
fruits and nuts. 

Late Fertilizer Application for Fruit. 
—It is a good plan to give peaches and 
apples a side application of 100 to 150 
pounds per acre of some of the readily 
available nitrogens, such as nitrate of 
soda, sulphate of ammonia, or the syn- 
thetic nitrogens, after the so-called May 
drop has taken place. This later applica- 
tion will help very materially to keep up 
the vigor of the trees and to properly de- 
velop the crop of fruit. 

Destroy the Peach Worm.—Many of 
the small peaches that drop during May 
have worms in them. Much can be done 
toward checking the number of these 
pests that will be on hand to attack the 
fruit later or the following season by 
picking up all of these drops and destroy- 
ing them. Soon after the dropping starts, 
pick them up, and repeat this two or three 
times every five to six days. Be espe- 
cially careful to pick up the smallest 
peaches that drop, because these are the 
ones that are most likely to have worms 
in them. Bury the drops 18 to 24 inches 
below the surface of the ground, putting 
a layer of quicklime over them before 
covering up. This is a lot of trouble, 
but it will pay. To further check the 
spread of this pest, disk the orchard every 
week or two between May 15 and July 
15. This destroys the pupa stage of this 
worm that is in the soil at that time. 

Plant These Now — Make a second 
planting of beets and radishes. As soon 
as the last planting of snapbeans is well 





L. A. NIVEN 
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Where there is an abundance of wheat « 
make cultivation unnecessary, and usually re 
cover all the ground. 





well on a small scale, 





Any weeds that push through should be pulled up. 


The Progressive Farmer 


up, make another one. Set pepper, egg- 
plant, and tomato plants. Plant any of 
the frost tender vegetables that haven't 
yet been planted. Keep planting a suc- 
cession of vegetables of all kinds in the 
garden 


Fe wi 7 


Eight Ouestions About ine Josiah 
1. Who was Josiah? 
?, What work did he institute when he came 


to the throne? 





3. How were funds raised for this task? 

1. What discovery was made in the temple? 
What was the Book of the Law? 

6. Who was Huldah 


play ,at this time? 


7. What action did Josiah take? 


and what part did she 


& Were his reforms maintained? 
ANSWERS 

1. Good King Hezekiah was succeeded 
by his son, Manasseh, a weak idolator. 
Amon, Manasseh’s son, succeeded his 
father. Amon was assassinated by his 
own attendants, leaving his son, Josiah 
as his successor. 

2. Josiah eliminated idolatry, destroyed 
heathen altars, and restored the worship 
of Jehovah. Then he turned his atten 
tion to rebuilding Solomon's temple, which 
had fallen into decay through neglect and 
disuse. 

3. The Levites, who had charge of the 
temple property, were sent out through 
Israel and Judah to collect funds for 
temple repairs. The money was placed 
in the treasure room of the temple. 

4. Hilkiah, the high priest, had charge 
of the temple. Going to the treasure 
chamber to bring forth funds, he came 
upon the Book of the Law. 

The Book of the Law was said to be 
the transcript of the laws which Jehovah 
gave to Moses. It probably was the Pen- 
tateuch as it came from the hands of 
Moses himself. 

6. Josiah consulted Huldah, the prophe- 
tess, as to what he should do to escape 
the wrath of Jehovah. She urged him to 
renew the covenant of Moses and see that 
the laws and commandments were kept. 

7. Josiah summoned the people from 
Judah and Jerusalem, especially the eld- 
ers, and renewed the covenant in the tem- 
ple of Solomon. 

8. The reforms of Josiah were main- 
tained until his death. He reigned 31 
years, and died, at the age of 39, slain in 
the battle of Megiddo by the Egyptians. 
Jehoiakim, his son, came to the throne 
and the people reverted to idolatry. 





IRISH POTATOES MULCHED WITH STRAW 


pine straw, etc., mulching will 
Put straw on thick « 
This plan works 


xr oat straw, 
sults in a big crop. 


The Progressive Farmer 
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Extra miles because of the extra strength, endurance 
and outstanding superiority of Firestone Tire construc- 
tion. First, the scientific twisting of cotton cords for 
greatest strength and elasticity ... Then, Gum-Dipping 
—the extra Firestone patented process which saturates 
and insulates every fiber and strand of every cord with 
pure rubber. Only in Firestone Tires do you receive all 
the advantages of these extra features of in-built mile- 
age, plus the security and safety of riding on the deep, 
rugged Firestone non-skid Tread 

Firestone Tires hold all world records for speed, 
safety, endurance and mileage. See the Firestone 
Dealer. He will save you money and serve you better. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


nventor, J. C. Ste 2 
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3)'days’ FREE trial or even to 
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NOT JUST BECAUSE XOU EAT If WHEN YOU wake up 
BUT BECAUSE YOU wake up WHEN YOU EAT IT 
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a + - Every bowl of crisp Post Toasties you 


enjoy is quick new energy. Isn’t that cheery 
breakfast news for the millions who like 


. Ste), ~ . . . 

- > to eat Post Toasties every day for its deli- 
* ~. . 6 
ad cious, mellow flavor? 


Here’s a cereal as rich in energy as it is 
in flavor—as easy to digest as it is to serve. And because it is so 
easy to digest, its stored-up energy is quickly released to the body. 
That’s why it’s called the Wake-up Food. 


C 


be 


Pure white hearts of the choicest corn, deliciously flavored, and 
toasted to delicate crispness—what an ideal energy-breakfast to start 
off those growing youngsters on their active day of work and play! 
And what an ideal addition to the morning meal for the husband 
who wants something tempting, and who needs something easy 
to digest, and rich in energy. 

Don’t forget—there’s just one way to get the Wake-up Food. Ask your 
grocer for Post Toasties—in the red and yellow wax-wrapped package. 


POST 
TOASTIES 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By REV.S.W HOLLAND DD. 





———————_—$——$ ] 





Ten Commandments for Men 


AST week I proposed “Ten Com- 

mandments for Women.” Today I 
am thinking of men, including myself. 
My hope is that other men may get as 
much pleasure and 
profit from reading 
these lines, as I have 
from writing them. 

I 

Thou shalt be the 
spiritual head of thy 
house, not putting 
upon the shoulders 
of thy wife the 
moral and _ spiritual 
training of thy chil- 








J. W. HOLLAND 


dren. 
II 
Thou shalt try to remember the six 
days to keep them busied with honest toil. | 
Breakers of the Sabbath day generally 
fracture the other six days. 
Ill 
Thou shalt regard the honor of wom- 
anhood as thou wouldst a sacred shrine, 
knowing that no man can rise higher 
than the ideal he cherishes for the sanc- 
tity of woman. 





IV 
Thou shalt not forget that thou wert 
once a boy. Now that thou art grown 
thou canst do no greater thing than to | 
help a boy to grow. 
v | 
Remember that thou art in the world | 
to get tired while working at something 
worth the doing. The people who work 
live longest. Whenever we let up doing, 
we are done for. 


VI 
Thou shalt remember always that the 
rights of other people are as sacred as 
thine own. No man has the right to take 
away the fundamental rights of another. 
The personal character of a neighbor is 
as sacred as one’s own. 
Vil 
Thou shalt respect and try to obey all 
reasonably constituted laws. Laws are | 
made to keep some people from hurting 
other people. Some laws are foolish and | 
bad. The way to get a bad law repealed 
is for everybody to obey it. If it proves 
bad, it will then be easily anulled. 
VIII 
Thou shalt remember that thou art in 
the world to render some service to oth- 
ers. Jesus’ scepter of power was the towel 
with which he wiped the feet of his non- 
understanding deciples. In nature all 
things that refuse to perform their proper 
functions are cut-off. 
1X 
Thou shalt not be envious of the ap- 
harently greater successes made by other 
men, neither shalt thou try to build thy- 
self up by helping to tear down another. 
Men cannot be measured by the yardstick 
of their material successes. 
x 
Thou shalt so live in this lifes that the | 
other life shall have no fear for thee. 
The safest question to ask regarding any | 
action or conduct is, “Would I be willing | 
to have this thing become eternal?” | 








r 


_ FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | 


As Reported by Our Readers | 
PSALMs 27 :1—The Lord is my light 

and my salvation; whom shall I fear? 
the Lord is the strength of my life; of 
whom shall I be afraid? (A favorite Old 
Testainent verse in our recent question- 
NRire,) 








Romans 13:8—Owe no man anything, 
but to love one another: for he that lov- 
eth another hath fulfilled the law. (4 
favorite New Testament verse in our re- 
fent questionnaire.) 
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They got behind the wheel ; » got 
the facts » * and bought Buicks 





“My 1929 Buick is the 
greatest performing car 
that I have ever driven!” 


Mr. J. D. B., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





(“VALvE-IN-HEAD ~ 





(name upon request) 


who have accepted Buick’s invitation to get 


behind the wheel and get the facts, explains why 


more than twice as many people buy Buicks as any other car 


priced above $1200. ~ <~ Come, drive this great car! Make the 


searching test which will lead you, too, to Buick! 


Consider the 
price when 


SERIES 116 
Sedans 


Sport Car - $1225 


- - $1220 to $1320 
Coupes - - $1195 to $1250 


SERIES .121 
- - $1450 to $1520 
Coupes - - $1395 to $1450 
Sport Car - $1325 


These prices f. o. b. Buick Factory, special equipment extra. 


Sedans 


delivered price as well as the list 
comparing automobile values. 


SERIES 129 


Sedans - - $1875 to $2145 
Coupes - - $1865 to $1875 
Sport Cars- $1525 to $1550 


Buick delivered prices include 


only reasonable charges for delivery and financing. Convenient terms can be arranged on the 
liberal G. M. A. C. Time Payment Plan. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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INVENTS AIR- BURNING 
FLAT IRON 


Cuts Ironing Time in Half 


Akron, Ohio.—An amazing new kind of flat 
iron that cuts ironing time in half and makes 
ironing day delightfully easy, cool and com- 
fortable in any home, has been invented by a 
local man. Official tests have proven this 
new iron cheaper to operate than a gas or 
electric iron; the laboratory figures showing 
an amazing low cost of only one cent to do 
the average family ironing. It burns 96% 
air and 4% common kerosene (coal oil). 


The inventor, J. C. Steese, 580 Steese Bldg., 
Akron, Ohio, offers to send one of these irons 
for 3) days’ FREE trial or even to give one 
FREE to the first user in each locality who 
will help him introduce it. Send him your 
name today—also ask him to explain how you 
can get the agency and without experience or 
capital make $9 to $18 a day. Adv. 
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BUY YOUR CHICKS NOW 





Now is the time to order your chicks. Read all of the 
display and classified baby chick advertisements in this 
issue and you will find any breed you may be looking for. 
These chicks are of the highest quality stocR and the 
prices are right. It is unwise to look for “cheap” chicks 
if you want good stock. 

Remember that The Progressive Farmer guarantees the 
reliability of its advertisers and we assure you of a square 
deal. Our advertising guarantee is printed in complete 
form on another page of this issue. 

Write our advertisers and let them tell you more about 
their chicks and send you descriptive literature. They 
will be glad to send this to you free of cost. 


The Progressive Farmer 


Raleigh, N. C. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 
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| THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 
= — — 


eda May 6.—Colors are be- 
Bright- 
year- 





coming to the small child. 

colored prints make attractive 
around dresses for little girls; plain wash 
suits of cotton and 
wool are suitable for 
little boys. It is well 
to remember these 
facts in planning. the 
children’s clothes this 
spring, for they do 
not enjoy dark and 
somber colors. 

Tuesday, May 7.— 
Homemade milk 
shakes are perfectly 
delicious and are especially good for chil- 
If you haven't a milk shaker, use a 
quart or half-gallon fruit jar fitted with 
1 reliable rubber ring and lid. 

Wednesday, May 8—Wise parents 
avoid infecting their children with fear 
as much as they try to safeguard them 
against diseases. Fears learned in child- 
hood are often the cause of failures in 
idult life, it is said. 

Thursday, May 9.—Sunday is Mother's 
Day. Have you sent a little gift or a 
word of greeting to her so that it will 
reach her on that day? 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


dretr 





“Ah, wondrous is a mother’s love, 
And naught its bonds can sever; 

Nor death, nor shame, nor fleeting fame, 
’Tis long as God's forever.” 


Friday, May 10.—Clean the shelves 
where the preserves are stored now while 
the supply is low. 

Saturday, May 11.—Gather the flowers 
today for the different members of the 
family to wear tomorrow in honor of 
their mother—a red one if she is living, 
and a white one if she is not. 

Sunday, May 12.— 


“Home is where we express our worst and best 
selves. 

Home is where the 
content. 

Home is the result 
forbear. 

Home is God's blessing to mankind, the safe- 
guard of the world. 
Home is where love rules; 
and harmony exist. 
Home is the dearest earthly shelter from the 

cradle to the grave. 
Home is an inn where Love is landlord and 
contentment chief guest.” 
—Lord Chesterfield. 


heart finds its greatest 


of learning to bear and 


unselfishness, tact, 





PAINT TRANSFORMS THE 
WINDOW SHADE | 


Spring is here; and so is paint 

To make the house look what it ain’t. 
It used to look like some old shack 
That I'd trade for an old haystack; 


But now it looks so spick and span 
I wouldn’t trade with any man. 
ke a discolored window shade 
will spoil the appearance of a room 


that is otherwise attractive. A coat of 
paint will not only give it a more cheerful 
color but will increase its length of ser- 
vice and make it easy to keep clean. This 
coating will make it waterproof as well. 

The shade is laid on the floor or table 
and brushed over quickly on both sides 
with flat paint that has been thinned with 
turpentine. A color which matches the 
room should be used on the side facing 
the room but if this is too bright or dim 
for the outside a lighter or darker tint 
can be used for that. 

Gay ornamentations are being used on 
the outside as well as inside of window 
shades. Stenciled patterns are perhaps 
the most popular of these decorations be- 
cause they are easy to apply and can be 
purchased in a wide variety of designs. 
Decalcomania transfers are also used. 
These, too, are not difficult to work with 
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An article elsewhere in this department tells how 


and last indefinitely if covered with shel- 
lac. 

If there is someone in the family who 
is clever enough to draw an original de- 
sign, the window shade can be made even 
more individual. A window with gay cur- 
tains needs nothing more than a conven- 
tional painted border for its shade, but 
where the curtains are white and frilly, 
the design may be a splurging but re- 
strained mass of flowers and foliage. 

HELEN B. AMES, 


Save the Surface News Bureau. 


HOW LONG SHOULD A 
SHEET BE? 


HE farther south one lives the more 
important is the sheet. 





Z 
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For greatest 


economy and comfort the lower sheet 
should be long 
enough to tuck 
well under the 


mattress and the 
upper sheet should 


TRANSFORMING THE WINDOW SHADES WITH PAINT 










to do.it. 


be long enough to turn over far enough 
to protect the blankets and coverlets from 
the dust and perspiration of the face, 
hands, and chin; and both should be long 
and wide enough to tuck in at the sides 
sufficiently to keep the sheets free of 
creases. 


Most sheets are too short. It is gener- 


ally being recognized by fastidious 
housekeepers that a sheet should be at 
least 108 inches long when torn. The 


size of the hem varies, but most people 
like a 2%4-inch hem at the top and a one- 
inch hem at the bottom. More and more 
it is becoming the custom to have a wide 
hem at both ends because then either end 
can be put to the top, and the life of the 
sheet is thus lengthened to an extent that 
more than pays for the extra material. 
This leaves about 103 inches of sheet un- 
laundered. 


The _ average 

sheet shrinks 

; about 4% inches 
4 bay in the first wash- 


ing and later to 














LOOKS AS IF IT MIGHT BE “WAY DOWN UPON THE SUWANEE RIVER” 


We are showing another old home this week. 


The 


very 


moss that 
Lowndes 


Florida 
Feeder, 


swaya in the breeze. 
County, Georgia, are 


It is surrounded by oaks covered with 
around this house owned by J. B. 
but if the plantings were made a 


bushes 
beautiful 


little less heavy and low flowering bushes were planted around the foundation the age and 


charm of the house would be much 


more accentuated, 


about 98 inches. 


The usual mattress js 
about 76 inches long, and a thin mattress 


is about five inches thick. This would 
mean that there was 98 inches to cover 
a 76-inch mattress. Taking off the 10 
inches for the thickness of the mattress, 
only six inches at each end are left for 
tucking in to hold the sheet smoothly 
and securely in place. If a very thick 
mattress is used, there is even less. A 
sheet therefore requires at least 108 inches 
of material when torn or 103 inches when 
hemmed. 


There is a fact well worth remember- 
ing, and that is that each woman is patri- 
otic when she uses more cotton. Six 
inches added to each sheet that every wo- 
man in the South buys would total thou- 
sands of bales of cotton extra during the 
year. 





= 
MY MOTHER | 


With every gentle face I see; 
Beneath each wave of soft gray hair, 
I seem to see my mother there. 
With every kindly glance and word 
It seems as if I must have heard 
Her speak, and felt her tender gaze 
With all the love of olden 


"aes on { love comes back to me 
Sead 


lays 


“And I am moved to take her hand, 
And tell her now I understand 
How tired she grew beneath the strain 
Of feeling every loved one’s pain; 
No further burdens could she bear; 
The promise of that land more fair 
Alone could tempt her from her child, 
And now, if [ could keep her here, 
No sacrifice would be too dear— 
No tempered winds for her too mild. 


“Then I would smooth and kiss her face, 
And by her side take my old place, 
And sob my years and cares away. 
The tears I have so long repressed 
Would lose their ache upon her breast. 
I think if [I could feel her touch 
Once more, it would not matter much 
How sunny or how dark the day. 
“T love each mother that I 
Who brin my own so near 


see, 





to me; 





Upon my lips that hallowed 
To any who will draw me near, 
And answer me with warm caress— 

As long as there are mothers here 
No child can be quite motherless.” 
—Mary A. Mason, 


name 





PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 








RICE of each pattern, w cents. Two pat- 
| cad ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





SPRING COCKTAILS FOR 
TONICS 





N THE city drug store counter one 

finds the tomato and_ sauerkraut 
juice cocktail becoming more popular 
with the coming of “spring fever” an 
the tired which accompanies it. 
The so-called juice huts” are 
opening and passers-by are partaking of 
this fine spring tonic. Grapefruit juice, 
delicious and refreshing, is coming into 
its own. And the milkman finds his or- 
ders for milk and buttermilk increasing 
as most of us discover a decided mid- 
afternoon and before-going-to-bed crav- 
ing for something ccol yet nourishing t 
help set us up. 
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city readers, made me wonder if perhaps 
town dwellers were not taking advantage 


-of modern methods of well-being more 


than we of the country are. Why not 
vet this spring tonic habit ourselves, too? 


You'll notice that city people are not 
taking shelf medicine for that tired feel- 
ing; they are substituting the more effec- 
tive pot liquor for pills; orange, sauer- 
kraut, and grapefruit juice for tonics; 
and tomatoes for molasses and sulphur. 
Nature’s remedies give the pep that pays. 


ABACK YARD FROLIC 


ERE is how one girl I knew gave 4 
birthday party for her sister. Their 
home was small, but they had a big back 
yard, so she sent the following invitation 
to her friends :— 
“Next Saturday night, if you get this card, 
Come to a frolic in my back yard. 
This affair is to be a birthday surprise, 
Se if you see don’t put her wise. 
Be prepared to have lots of fun. 
I'm going to expect you, so be sure to come.” 


By the time the big full moon peeped 
over the hilltop the back yard was filled 
with the jolly bunch of young people. Th: 
surprise of the sister only added to their 
merriment. 

They played all those old-fashioned 
games that everyone enjoys, such as blind- 
man’s buff, cat and mouse, fly the Dutch- 
man, granny grunt, and numerous others. 


Here is the way to play “granny 
grunt’: One player is blindfolded and 
given a broom. The others form a circle 
around the player and continue going 
around until he taps the ground with the 
He raises the broom and touches 
The one he 


broom 
some player and grunts. 


touches takes the other end of the broom 
and grunts in return. After three “grunts” 
each, the one blindfolded tries to guess 
who the other is. If he guesses correctly 
the other takes his place. 
Birthday cake and ice cream were 
served and all the guests went home very 
tired, but declaring that it was the best 
party ever. M. E. L. 
Cleburne County, Arkansas. 


BE THE FELLOW THAT YOUR | 
MOTHER THINKS YOU ARE. | 


YHILE walking down a crowded city 
W street the other day, 


I heard a little urchin to a comrade 
turn and say: 

“Say, Jimmie, don’t yer know I'd be happy 
as a clam, 

If I only was de feller dat me mudder t’inks 
I am. 

She t’inks I am a wonder, and knows her lit- 
tle lad F 

Would never mix wit’ nothin’ dat was ugly. 
mean, or bad 


“IT often sit» and t’ink how nice *’twould be 
gee whiz, 

If a feller was de feller dat his mudder t’inks 
he is.” 

So, folks, be yours a life of toil or undiluted 
joy, 

You still can learn a lesson from the small, 
unlettered boy; 

Don't try to be an earthly saint, with eyes 
fixed on a star— 

Just try to be the fellow that your mother 
thinks you are. 


we 


E VERY careful what you say in the 

hearing of any child, however small, 
for some thoughtless jest or remark or 
criticism may leave a lasting and blasting 
effect upon some pliant soul for all time 
and eternity —Old Farmer. 








Pattern Department 
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It is possible for every girl to be well dressed at all times if she follows the three 


patterns featured this week. 

and summer. i 

here are especially modish. 

2730—This ensemble lends itself to any oc- 
casion; traveling, informal entertain- 
ments, club social, or a day in town. 
The new ratine material is used to 
make up this suit. The skirt and 
coat are of the figured ratine and the 
blouse is made of light colored crepe 
de chine with bands of the figured 
ratine on the neck and waist. The 
coat is lined with the same material 
as the blouse and has a band of the 
crepe de chine on the cuffs and the 
sides. Pique or a light woolen ma- 
terial would make up beautifully. 
his pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards 
of 40-inch plain material with 3% 
yards of 40-inch figured material. 

3BM—This charming little sports dress is 
ideal for general wear. It has a tiny 
flare in the skirt, giving the wearer 
more freedom than the pleated skirt. 
Made of white pique with tiny red 
buttons down the front and a red kid 

a 


They are three of the most popular models for spring 
Notice, too, the shape of the hats worn this summer. The ones shown 


belt, it is both serviceable and pretty. 
Any material such as linen, tub silk, 
cr broadcloth would be equally at- 


tractive. This dress is designed for 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re 


quires 234 yards of 40-inch material. 
Transfer pattern 706 comes separate. 

3346—This combination is more tailored 
than the ensemble but can be worn 
on practically the same occasions. 
The double breasted jacket of wine 
colored velvet or velveteen with the 
skirt of silk and wooien mixture with 
harmonizing colors ana the blouse of 
tan flat crepe or crepe de chine, 
forms an outfit that will be useful 
on through the fall weather. This 
pattern comes in sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 
3%, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 1% yards of 40-inch 
material for skirt, 1% yards of 40- 
inch material for waist, and 14% yards 
of 54-inch material for jacket with 
2% yards of 40-inch lining. 





omen, 





Be as careful 
in choosing 
TRACTOR OIL 





as you were 
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in choosing a tractor. . . 


WHETHER that tractor of yours 
lays down on the job—or lays 
into it—depends a great deal on 
the kind of oil you give it. 


Give it an oil that won’t wilt 
when you’re yanking a plow 
through hour after hour of rough, 
tough going .. . an oil that will 
stand up and fight heat to a stand- 
still ...an oil that smooths the 





way for every working part, that 
| leaves no carbon, that cuts down 
| wear... yes, give it the finect oil 
that money can buy—$ive it 
Quaker State Specialized 
Tractor Oil! 

This is a different kind of 
tractor oil from start to finish. 


In the first place, all Quaker 
State Specialized Tractor Oils 
are made exclusively from 100% 
pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
—which has two or three times 
| the value of crudes from which 
most tractor oils are made! 


In the second place, Quaker 








QuAKE RSTA7y 


TRACTOR OM! 





QUAKER STATE OIL 
REFINING COMPANY 


Oil City, Pa. 


State Tractor Oils are made for 
tractors — specialized for the 
job! And specialized for it by 
Quaker State engineers who 
know what is needed to keep a 
tractor running sweetly! As a 
result ... Quaker State Special- 
ized Tractor Oils are the very 
finest oils that you can put into a 
tractor! 


Your Quaker State dealer will 
tell you just what grade of 
Quaker State is best for your 
tractor. Ask him! Buy a drum 
of Quaker State now—and give 
your tractor a chance to show 
you what a wise buy you made! 


For your automobile, REMEMBER— 
from every gallon of Quaker 
State Motor Oil, super-refining 
removes the quart of non-lubri- 
cating material found inordinary 
motor oils. And in its place you 
get a quart of the finest lubricant 
—an extra quart in every gallon! 


QUAKER STATE 
SPECIALIZED TRACTOR 
OILS 


Refined from 100% pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
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YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 


esnsic 

FORBEARANCE 
Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood rose and left it on its stalk? 
At rich man’s table eaten bread and pulse? 
Unarmed faced danger with a heart of trust? 
And loved so well a high behavior 
In man or maid that thou from speech re- 


frained, 
Nobility more nobly to repay? 
O, be my friend and teach me to be thine! 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

—_— Boys 
We'll just begin by asking all the 
girls who have a horror of such things as 
snakes and buzzards to detour here and 
meet us “down where the 
branches run together.” 

With all our 
the snake family I think 
most of us have a favor- 
able opinion of at least one 
plucky little fellow. That’s 
the King snake. We've 
heard how he will attack 
and kill moccasins twice 
as big as himself and a 
few of us have seen it 
done. But I got to won- 
dering how many would really recognize 
and not kill a King snake if they met one 
unexpectedly. I ended at the library, 
looking for an accurate description. I 
found that there are three species of 
King snakes common in the South, that 
they sometimes grow to be six feet long 
but are generally much smaller (two to 
three feet) and that they may be recog- 
nized as follows :— 


and Girls:— 


dislike of 





Common King Snake.—Pitch black with nar- 
row white or yellow lines crossing the back 
and forking on the sides, where they unite to 


form a chain-like pattern. Found all over 
the Southeastern States. 

Say’s King Snake.—Found in the Lower 
Mississippi Valley. Blackish with a pale 
green spot in the center of each scale. 
Boyle’s King Snake.—The common species 


of the Southwest. Dark brown or black, with 
chalky white or pale yellow bands crossing 
the back and widening on the sides. 

Knowing what he looks like, we ought 
to be careful never to destroy a King 
snake, one of the most relentless enemies 
which the moccasin and rattler have. We 
ought to be less murderous-minded about 
the whole family of snakes anyhow, for 
leaving out the moccasins, rattlesnakes 
and coral snakes, nearly all the others we 
have are not only not poisonous but help 
us greatly by eating large numbers of 
rats, mice, grasshoppers, bugs, and other 
pests. 

WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

The Wise Boy.—‘‘Sis says that the best 
time to play the game of ‘Follow the Leader’ is 
when you're at one of those dinner affairs 
where you're afraid you'll make a mistake. 
Observe how your hostess acts and then fol- 
low her.” 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—There’s a Farmers’ 
Bulletin, No. 1559, “Rural Libraries,’’ which 
you might find very helpful. It may be ob- 
tained free by writing the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C 

To Test Your Vocabylary.—Don’t those of 
you who use the words “cute’’ and “cutest” 
so often believe that a few variations would 
improve your conversation? Just a_ short 
list of the possible range includes: dainty, 
charming, attractive, chic, jaunty, winsome; 
smart, lovable, sociable. How many others 
can you call to your aid? 

The Prize Contest.—For the best drawing 
Or aS a 

















sent us, done either in pen and ink, 
series of word 
continued, at least for 
a time. If the young 
riddles, and the like, 


ININE-SQUARE WORD SQUARES 
squares. After this 

folks are interested in 

t, LJ Uncle P. F. will be 


a i 8 

















"7" an concludes the 
week they will be dis- 
seeing more _ puzzles, 
April 27 Puzzle glad to hear from them, 





sketch, a prize of $3 will be given. 
awards will be made for all draw- 
worthy. You may choose your 

Cartoons, nature sketches, and 
drawings of faces, animals, or objects are all 
eligible. Drawings must be on plain white 
paper and if ink is used, use black ink only. 
Neatness will count heavily. Mail your draw- 
ing to Uncle P. F. by May 15. 


Sketchily yours, 


pencil 
Appropriate 
ings found 
own subject. 


HOW I HELP MY FATHER AND | 
MOTHER ON THE FARM | 


qViRst Prize Letter.—I have not always 


lived on the farm, but I like it so much 
that I am sorry I did not get to move to 
the farm sooner. On the farm there is al- 


ways something to do for mother and daddy 
that I like to do. Mother has 75 chickens 
and I help her tend to them. Every day I 
feed and water the chickens and gather the 
I think it’s lots of fun to throw the 
feed out to the hungry chickens and watch 
them run up to get it. We have an orchard 
and last year I picked all the fruit for daddy. 
I peeled some of the fruit for mother but | 
ate so much of the fruit that she made me 
Besides I like to do something out- 
I read The Progressive Farmer and 
some bugs started eating our 
to-spray them. 


eggs. 


stop. 
side best. 
last year when 
told daddy how 
T help daddy pick cotton and next year he’s 
going to give me a calf because I always go 
after the and help do part of the milk- 
ing. I try to learn everything about farming 
because I want to be a Master Farmer. 
ROBERT GILMER. 
Tarrant County, Texas. 


peach trees I 


cows 


Second Prize Letter.—I cut stove wood and 


bring it in, I draw water, I churn, and gather 
vegetables for mother. I also help her work 


in the garden. Mother lets me have a gar- 
den of my own. She gives me seeds and 
plants. I also have a little flower garden. 


I bring in wood for daddy; I water and feed 
the mules; I go to the pasture and get the 
cows; I feed the cows and help milk; I feed 
the hogs. I hoe corn and cotton, and help 
gather the feed and cotton. I have not plowed 
very much. Daddy says I am most too young 
I am just eight years old. 


C. C. M. WICKER, JR. 


Likes to Live on the Farm.—I am a very 
little girl, only eight years old, but I can do 
most anything around the house or in the field. 
So I am going to tell you what I do to help 
mother and dad. I draw water, carry wood in 
the house, help clean the house every day, 
help keep the yards and flowers clean and 
weeded, and lots of other little things. Now 
I am going to tell you what I help daddy do 
in the field. I help pick cotton and peas, 
and help hoe just like my big sisters and 
brothers, so Uncle P. F., you see I am kept 
very busy during summer and fall when ev- 
erybody is busy in the field, for we live on 
the dear old farm. I had rather live on the 
farm than anywhere else. 

JESSIE LEE EDMONDS. 

Stephens County, Georgia. 


to plow. 
Lee County, N. 


Mother’s Helper.—Mother and I wash dishes 
every night, and we don’t have them to wesh 
in the morning before breakfast. While moth- 
er cooks breakfast, daddy and I go milk, and 
after we have milked mother has breakfast 
ready and we eat breakfast. After breakfast 
mother washes dishes while I make up beds 
and sweep the floors. Then I go get some to- 
matoes out of the field, and I gather up things 
for dinner. I peel the Irish potatoes and 
potatoes and string beans and mother 
cooks dinner. Mother lets me ring the big 
dinner bell sometimes when I am real good. 
I draw the water up out of the well for 
mother also. In the evening I water the 
flowers and keep the weeds cut and sweep 
the yard. When daddy comes in from the 
field he lets me feed the calf, 


sweet 


Tuesday is our wash day. We have an 
electric washing machine, and mother lets 
me wring the clothes through the wringer. 
Wednesday is our ironing day and I have a 
table that mother lets me iron on. I iron 
my dresses and clothes, or rather I iron my 
everyday clothes. I don’t iron my Sunday 
clothes. On Thursday the peddler comes to 
buy eggs, butter, and chickens. I gather 
up all the eggs I can find. Saturday we go to 
Lafayette and daddy gives me a quarter to 
spend. I go and see my aunt also. She 
lives there. I am always glad when Satur- 
day comes. 

NELLIE GILREATH. 

Chattooga County, Georgia. 

Helps Her Invalid Mother.—I am the only 
girl, nine years old today. I will tell you 


help my mother. My father is a 
and my three large brothers help on 
the farm. My mother was stricken down last 
December and can’t walk. I had to stop 
school last spring. I studied at home and 
would go stand examinations, and made my 
grade. I am in the fourth grade. I help be- 
fore and after school every day now as mother 


how I 
farmer, 


cannot walk yet. I help cook, wash dishes, 
make beds, churn, sweep, and many other 
things. Mother sits and helps all she can. 


OVOLINE ROBERTS. 


Cobb County, Georgia. 

Likes Winter Best.—In the early spring I 
get up early every morning so I can feed 
and help milk. I usually milk two cows every 
morning and night. I feed five horses and 
six cows. 

There are three busy seasons for the 
farmer. They are spring, summer, and fall. 
In the spring I help plow. Then comes sum- 
mer and I have to chop cotton. In the fall 
I have to do what almost everyone 
pick cotton, 

I like all these seasons very well, but I like 
winter best of all because I get to go to 
school then. 


very 


does —_ 


THOMAS MILLER. 
Limestone County, Ala. 


A Carpenter’s Helper.—I am a little girl. 
I was eight years old on April 12. I have a 
little axe and I help daddy frim trees. My 
father has a carpenter shop with a tool chest 
two feet wide and three feet long. It is full 
of tools and I love to dust them, then dust 


off the big bench and sweep the shop. I help 
bring in wood. I wash dishes and help dry 
dishes for mamma. When she washes I use 


and dust. 


KENT. 


scrub. I sweep 

CLARA JOSEPHINE 

Lamar County, Alabama. 
HONORABLE MENTION 


The letters of the following were 
that we feel they deserve recognition. 


the water to 


so good 


Their 


names and counties are given:— 
Alabama 
Floyd Brooks, Walker; Maggie Elizabeth 


Annerton, Limestone; Uner Jackson, Winston. 
Georgia 
Millard E. Johnson, Mitchell; 
Johnson, Mitchell. 


Loren W. 


| CLUB WORK TO DO NOW | 
By B. O. WILLIAMS | 


CALF CLUB 

NONTINUE grain ration when calf is 

on pasture, using 1 per cent salt in 
the grain mixture. Also keep a supply of 
salt in pasture or in stall. Provide plenty 
of clean fresh drink- 
ing water. 

2. See that ample 
shade is provided for 
calf in hot weather. 
Comfort is essential. 

3. Protect calf from 
flies the best way 
possible. 

4. Wash calf with 
a good soap to cleanse 
hair and skin. 

Supplement pasture grazing with 
onl amount of legume hay and two to 
four pounds of grain mixture containing 
about 20 per cent protein. 

_6. It is best not to push calf at this 
time, so far as flesh is concerned; feed 
for growth. 

POULTRY CLUB 

1. Watch for mites—the blood sucke rs. 
Spray or paint the roost poles on ai! sides 
with a mixture of waste oil and kerosene. 

2. Watch the flock for lice. Use black 
leaf 40 painted on roosts, or sodium fluor- 
ide as a dust. 

3. Keep young chicks 
old birds. 

4. Clean dropping boards regularly once 
each week 

Encourage chicks to roost. 
poles a few inches from the floor. 

6. See that the house is properly venti- 
lated. 

_ 7. Give the growing chicks plenty of 
feed; plenty means all they can eat. 

8. Keep clean drinking water before 
hens and chicks at all times. 


PIG CLUB 


1. Continue to supply plenty of green 
feed for pigs. 

2. Fresh, clean water should be kept 
before pigs at all times. 

3. The feed ration should be balanced 
with skimmilk, fish meal, or tankage. 
Consult your county agent about this im- 
portant item in feeding. 

4, Examine pigs for lice and nits, If 
found, treat with refuse motor oil. 

5. Keep pigs in a growing, healthy con- 
dition. 








B. O. WILLIAMS 


separate from 


Place 





Photo by U. D 
CANNING SEASON IS HERE 
See how attractive is this champion canning 
exhibit of Beula Felts, a 4-H club gir! of 
Manatee County, Florida. How_ many other 
4-1 girls are going to equal it? 


6. Pigs should be weaned at about eight 
weeks old, and given a little extra of a 
well balanced ration. 


COTTON CLUB 


1. Leave plants close together when 
chopping; this will tend to hasten bloom- 
ing and fruit production. 

2. Cultivate, frequently and thoroughly, 
but shallowly. Keep down grass and 
weeds. 

3. Apply liberal quantities of readily 
available nitrogen, such as sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda, just after 
chopping. Chop cotton as soon as it is 
up to a good stand. 


CORN CLUB 


1. Cultivate to keep down grass and 
weeds. 

2. Corn loves nitrogen; therefore this 
should be supplied in readily available 
form, such as nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia, when the corn is about knee- 
high. Ask your county agent for recom- 
mendations as to quantity. 


FARM MACHINERY CLUB . 


If available, use a two-horse culti- 
vator. You cover twice as much ground 
with the same man labor, and a etter 
quality of work can be done. Many kinds 
of shovels, sweeps, and disks can be used. 

All work tools perform better if 
well sharpened; keep the tools sharp. 


a 1 
WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—(oprright, 1929; by | 


?ublishers Syndicate 














“I didn’t mean to be sassy. Mamma 
was tellin’ Mrs. Jones how good a boy 
I am, an’ I just asked her how come 
got licked so much.” 

“I could of told Papa what boy busted 
the school house window, but he told 
me not to bother him with my little 
troubles.” 


The Progressive Farmer 
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May 4, 1929 


A fitlle Sermon 


On Good Ffealth 


By # M.Recisrir, M.D. 








Six Health Reminders for May 


“When April steps aside for May, 

Like diamonds, all the raindrops glisten; 

Fresh violets open every day; 

To some new bird each hour we listen.” 
AY is one of the most delightful 
months of the year. The cold and 

disagreeable winter has gone and the hot 
summer has not arrived. But despite all 
the delights of May, 
folks can get sick in 
this month just as 
they do in any other. 
So I want to men- 
tion six things we 
ought to attend to 
in May to help along 
the cause of better 
health. 


1. Look after the 
milk supply. Do 
not drink milk from a cow that has the 
trembles. The trembles is caused by the 
cow’s eating white snakeroot. This poisons 
the milk and makes it unfit for consump- 
tion. Keep everything connected with the 
milk supply spotlessly clean. The cow, the 
milker, the stables, pans, and bottles must 
all be clean if you wish to have clean, 
safe milk. 

2. There’s lots of hookworm in the 
Southern States yet. If the children 
or grown-ups are pale, listless, and lazy, 
have your doctor examine them for 
hookworm, and treat them, if found to be 
infected. You can, by removing hook- 
worms, make a pale child rosy and a lazy 
boy smart. Hookworms sap the very life 
out of people. They are gotten by going 
barefooted on polluted soil—soil that hu- 
man excretions are scattered over. Have 
a sanitary toilet and use it. If you go 
barefooted, wash your feet twice daily to 
keep free from hookworms. 





DR. REGISTER 


3. Take care in canning vegetables. 
Be sure that they are washed perfectly 
clean before canning, and then process 
them at high temperature in order to 
kill the botulinus bacillus. This bacillus 
is found in soil and in the excrement of 
various animals. Be sure to reheat all 
home canned vegetables before eating. I 
am telling you this in May, so you can 
get all information needed from your 
home demonstration agent before canning 
time. 

4. Hot weather will soon be on us. 
One of the diseases of hot weather is dys- 
entery. If you have a pure supply of 
water and keep flies away from food and 
the baby, have a sanitary toilet and use 
it, you are not so likely to have dysen- 
tery or bloody flux. But if you haven't 
these, look out, for you are a good target 
for dysentery and are likely to get hit. 

5. Protect yourself against typhoid 
fever. Get yourself vaccinated this 
month. You will probably be riding 
around in your auto a lot this summer, 
eating and drinking here and there, and 
that is why I am urging you to be on the 
safe side. Then after you have been suc- 
cessfully vaccinated against this scourge, 
get still farther on the safe side by being 
careful of your food and drinking water 
both at home and away from home—es- 
Pecially away from home. 

6. Agitate for a health department 
for your county. Begin just as soon 
as you read this. Even a whole-time pub- 
lic health nurse and clerk will be a good 
Start. She can save your county thou- 


sands of dollars by helping to keep people | 


well. 
taxes, 
be done. 


You hear a lot about lowering 
That is all right, provided it can 

I know that sickness and death 
Tates can be lowered, by having a good 
Public health nurse on the job. Of course 
you get more for your money, in propor- 
tion, if you have a health officer, one or 
two nurses, and a sanitary inspector. By 
all means, have one or more people in 
your county on the job all the time, pro- 
Moting health. 





Beware of Prison Made 


Prison-made and “sweat shop” gar- 
ments are never labeled as such. 
They are either unbranded or marked 
to imitate garments made by free labor. 
That is the reason why it is so important 
to look for the UNION LABEL on all work 
clothing that you buy—it is your unfailing 
protection, 





BEFORE YOU BUY OVERALLS 
WORK SHIRTS, TROUSERS 


OR PLAY SUITS 


Mele) me oo) am 
UNION LABEL 


ISSUED BY 





UNION 


you buy Overalls, Work Shirts, Trousers, Combination Suits or 
Play Suits. 


Patronize Merchants Who Sell UNION MADE Work Clothing 
Fair Dealing 


Work Garments 


SEND FOR THIS 
AMAZING BOOK 
MAILED FREE! 

It takes you behind Prison 
Walls and exposes the 
conditions which surround 
Prison-Made Work Gar- 
ments, 


The Trade Mark of 











Cleanliness 
Full Value 
Quality 


The National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 


of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America 
and The United Garment Workers of America 


New York City 
621 Bible House 


LOOK FOR THE UNION LABEL BEFORE YOU BUY fm 


Chicago Illinois 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


AUTHORITY OF 








Safety and Satisfaction 


This UNION LABEL identifies work garments that are produced 
in bright, cheerful, sanitary plants by highly skilled operators work- 
ing under ideal, sanitary conditions — garments that will give you 
longest wear —a full measure of service and comfort, and worth 
every cent you pay for them. In addition, this UNION LABEL is 
your positive protection against possible contamination from 
prison-made and “sweat shop” work garments — it is the unques- 
tioned trade-mark of safety and satisfaction. 


prisoners’ labor, 


Look for it before 


How Prisoners Should 
be Employed 
Prisoners should be employed in 
making goods for state use and in 
occupations that will train them to 
properly fit into the economic system 
after they have been freed. Under the 
contract labor system, the contractors, and 
not the state or the prisoners, profit from the 
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E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. 
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“FRUIT FLY INFESTATION 


MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY 
IN FLORIDA | 


N ANNOUNCEMENT ) of 
reaching importance made by 
the Florida State Plant Board on April 
15, when it stated that the Mediterranean 
fruit fly had been 
discovered in Orange 


far- 
“ Was 


and Seminole coun- 
ties, Florida. This 
was the first time 
this pest had ever 
been reported in con- 
tinental North 
America, and it 


another 
European 


means that 
unwelcome 





J. F. COOPER 


pest must now be 
combated. The Mediterranean fruit fly, 
if it should spread, would menace fruit 


and vegetable growing throughout the 
warmer part of the United States, from 
Florida to California. 

Florida and Federal authorities lost no 
time in taking action looking to the ex- 
termination of this fly, after its discovery 
was announced. Dr. Wilmon Newell, al- 
ready Plant Commissioner of the State 
Plant Board, was appointed agent of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
thus being put in charge of both Federal 
and state eradication activities. He open- 
ed headquarters at Orlando and mar- 
shalled a force of over 70 Federal and 
state inspectors and specialists within a 
week. 

Orange and Seminole and part of Lake 
counties were quarantined by the State 
Plant Board on April 15. However, scout- 
ing inspection conducted by the forces 
under Dr. Newell's direction after that 
date revealed the pest outside the quaran- 
tined area in Lake and in Osceola County. 
Doubtless additional areas will be quaran- 
tined as found infested. 

Both state and Federal forces believe 
that total and permanent eradication 1s 
the only thing that should be thought of, 
and they are working with that end in 
view. They are planning to scout the en- 
tire State of Florida to determine the ex- 
tent of the fly infestation. They are de- 
stroying all fruit found infested. They 
ire applying sweetened poisons, which at- 
tract the fly, to kill as many of the adult 
Hies as possible. They are employing 
measures to prevent the spread of the fly 
to uninfested areas. The eradication pro- 
gram will be a difficult one, and one which 
must extend time, but it is 
hoped that ultimately it will succeed. 


over a long 


The Mediterranean fruit fly is one of 


the most serious pests of fruits and 
vegetables which could confront Ameri- 
can growers. In other countries it has 


attack as many as 72 dif* 
It prefers citrus 
round oranges, 


been known to 
ferent kinds of plants. 
fruits, such as grapefruits, 
and satsumas. However, it will attack 
nearly any kind of fruit grown in the 
Southern States, such as apples, peaches, 
pears, plums, apricots, bananas, figs, 
grapes, avocados, pomegranates, straw- 
berries, blackberries, cherries, etc. Among 





CAUSED THIS GRAPEFRUIT TO FALL 


the vegetables most likely to be attacked 
are green beans, eggplants, peppers, pump- 
kins, cucumbers, squash, and cantaloupes. 

The fly, which is about two-thirds as 
large as an ordinary housefly, punctures 
the fruit or vegetable and lays from 1 to 
20 eggs. These eggs hatch into larvae, 
which cause the fruit or vegetable to rot 
and fall to the ground. The larvae enter 


the ground, pupate, and emerge as adult 
Hies. The entire life cycle may be com- 
pleted 22 days under favorable condi- 
tions. In cool weather, the life cycle may 


require two months or more. 


The present infestation was discovered 
by J. €. Goodwin, nursery inspector of 
the State Plant Board of Florida. He 
had visited Orlando, where a friend gave 
him grapefruit. On cutting the 
grapefruit to serve for breakfast the next 
morning, he found them to be infested. 
It is not known how the fly gained en- 
trance to Florida, nor how long it has 
been present in the state. 
J. F. COOPER. 
Editor’s Note—On April 26 the U. S. 
House of Representatives passed a resolu- 
tion providing $4,250,000 to be used by the 
Department of Agriculture in eradicating 
this pest. The bill must 
ate before becoming effective. 


“ALABAMA HAS ACTIVE. | 
| CREDIT CORPORATION | 


Expects to Loan Over $400,000 
to Farmers This Year 
LABAMA now has an effective credit 
corporation for farmers and grow- 
ers. This is the Alabama Farm Bureau 
Credit Corporation, the purpose of which 
is to fit into the 
whole cooperative 
program the kind of 
finance which is 
needed by producer. 
It is managed by 
persons having ex- 
perience in all phases 
of agriculture and is 
owned by the people 
whom it serves— 


some 


also pass the Sen- 


4 





BRACKEEN 


LOUIS 0. 
the farmers. 

Edward A. O'Neal is president, Allen 
Northington, vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer, and N. Eric Bell, manager and 
assistant secretary-treasurer. 

This association has some specific aims. 
They are :— 

1. To finance agriculture, as it is carried on 


through endeavor, in order that 
the farming business may be more profitable. 


codperative 


2. To give farmers the benefit of the facili- 
ties afforded by the Congressional Act creat- 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks. 
banks afford a constant source of 
available at all times, in times of de- 
prosperity, 


ing the 
These 
money 
pression as well as in 
for agricultural pursuits and at a reasonable 


years of 


rate of interest. 

3. To give to farmers the benefit of the ex- 
perience of the management and coéperating 
agencies, the Extension Service, and Experi- 
ment Station, in dealing with both their finan- 
cial and production problems and help them 
plan a well balanced, workable crop program. 


In other words, the financial side of the op- 


being considered in connection 


advice on 


erations is 
with the 
4s a separate phase of the 


best production and : 
farming business 


4. To aid in putting farmers in position to 


buy for cash those items which are essent 
to economical production, thus saving them 
the difference in the cost between time and 
cash prices which, as in the case of fertil 
izers, is considerable. It is the differ 
between trading credit and cash credit. Al 
though many farmers can borrow money from 


local banks at a normal rate of interest, it 
has been variously estimated that, on the 
average, farmers pay from 20 per cent to 
35 per cent for the credit which they use in 


one form or another. This is an 


shrinkage of 


enormous 
income, 


5. To make it possible for those persons to 
coéperate in marketing who would otherwise 


be unable to do so on account of demands 


made on them by those who have financed 
their operations. Unfortunately this is felt 
most in bad years. 

An institution of this kind, built upon 


a solid foundation which sowed its seed 
of sound economics in the people whom 
it serves and strives everlastingly to 
make succeed, is destined to become a 
powerful factor in the production of ag- 
ricultural wealth and in enabling the pro- 
ducer to retain his share of this wealth. 

There has been a substantial gain in 
the amount loaned by the association each 
year. In 1925, the loans were $37,978.25 
in 1926, $132,083.11; 1927, $204,703.99, and 

1928, $275,004.76. Production loans are 
at present being made and the amount 
this season is expected to exceed $400,000. 

Many farmers ‘who have dealt with 
the credit corporation are testifying to 
the benefits which they are deriving from 
the advice and counsel of those who have 
had such wide and varied experience cov- 
ering all phases of agriculture, while at 
the same time receiving the financial ser- 
vice. Many others are profiting by being 
enabled to pay cash for fertilizers and 
supplies and at harvest time are finding the 
cooperative and orderly way of selling 
and repaying the production money far 
ahead of the old way of dumping the 
crop on the market in order to meet the 
note on the date due. 

The benefits of this sort of service are 
so numerous that it would be hard to 
enumerate them all. Some of the out- 
standing ones are given below :— 

1. It gives to the borrower cash in exchangt 
credit. The person who only has 
trading credit is at a 
vantage, because he is not 
high rate of interest on the 
much higher prices for the 
purchases. 


for his 
considerable disad- 
paying a 
borrowed, 


only 
money 
but is 
goods which he 
2. It puts the borrower on a cash basis and 
bargaining power. 


paying 


gives him 
3. It enables the borrower to codperate in 
and get the benefit of com- 


power. 


an organized way 


bined bargaining 
4. It puts the financing end of the farming 
business organization as that 
which furnishes to him the expensive 
part of his farm supplies and where his mar 
The business which under- 
! 


keting is also done. 
takes to manufacture and seil, but which al 
] 


lows each department of its factory and sell- 


in the same 


most 


ing organization to finance its ®wn operations 
can hardly be expected to make a pronounced 
success when the final figures are gotten to- 
gether and tabulated to show the profit and 
loss. The farming business is not unlike any 
others, and if codperation in buying and sell- 
ing are 
the financing for 
through an 
sympathetic 


to be practiced, it is necessary that 
projects be done 
which is friendly and 


that form of 


these 
agency 
towards activity 
Any farmer who becomes a member of 
the farm bureau and of+the cotton asso- 
he produces cotton and agrees 
may borrow from the credit 
Tenants of good repute who 


ciation, 
to pool it, 
corporation. 


can offer security of the same high 
standard as that required by the land- 
lord may also borrow. 

L. O. BRACKEEN., 


| PROTECTION FROM LIGHT- | 
NING | 


can I get a copy of the bulle- 
sometime ago 
from light- 


HE \W 
tin you mentioned 


telling how to protect houses 
ning? 

Write the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for a free 
copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 1512, Protect- 
ing Butldings and Farm Property From 
Lightnina., 





The Progressive Farmer 


Jake A Tip From 
_ Fouled Kemp 

Difficulty 

YROGRESS toward a 

in Congress is rapid. There may ha 


one passed by both the House and the 
Senate before this statement can be print. 





farm relief bil| 


t 


ed. In my judgment 
at the present time, 
however, all we are 
going to get in the 
way of relief through 


this one bill is the 
creation of a farm 
board with _ broad 


powers to study the 
situation and with q 
large fund which may 
be loaned to farm 
[ think they will be given 
power to create new organizations to deal 





BRADFORD KNAPP 


organizations. 


with new situations, particularly export 
corporations to work under their direc- 
tion in disposing of surplus. 

This is not all of the farm relief pro- 


gram and even should this bill be passed 
there are still great difficulties. It is 
pretty difficult to conceive of the 
confronting such a board. How are you 
going to bring the level of prices which 
the farmer receives for his products up to 
the level of the things which he pur- 
chases? How are you going to restore 
the economic equality of the farmer in his 
relation to other groups such as the lab 
oring world, industry, manufacturing, 
finances, etc.? Particularly, how are you 
going to do these things without in some 
way affecting the prices? We are told 
that there is no intention to fix a price 
and [ am glad of that. It is not entirely 


1 
task 


clear, however, just how this new ma- 
chinery may operate to help establish 
prices. 

The restoration of a good condition 


without the over-stimulation of produc- 
tion is another problem that must face 
this new board. How may you make the 
price of cotton fairly satisfactory to cot- 
ton farmers without thereby inducing 
them to engage more largely in the pro- 
duction of cotton? The truth of the 
matter is whenever the price of cotton 
has been satisfactory to farmers the acre- 
age has been increased. 

To my mind this board has a difficult 
task. There are some features of their 
job which have not been emphasized. The 
first and most important thing for them 
establish themselves in the 
confidence of farmers of this country. 
Secondly, they will have to help us in 
the states through the extension work and 
thrcugh their own publicity to educate 
farmers in the art of codperation, loyalty 
to organizations, and particularly to be- 
that when we should hold down 
screage the honest thing to do ts to 
do exactly that and not the opposite. Ia 
farmers must learn to react 
to economic conditions as 
they are presented. I cannot help but 
believe that this board must carry on 
campaigns at times to hold down acreage 
or at least to hold down speculation just 
as the Federal Reserve Board is trying to 
hold down speculation on the money mat- 
ket. 

And so there are difficulties to face 
The biggest thing this Board is going to 
be able to do is to promote the interest of 
codperation, to promote confidence, 
promote unity. These are by no meats 
licht tasks; they are difficult ones. T shall 
watch the endeavor with great interest 
and profound concern. T am hoping we 
may develop the wisdom in agriculture to 


to do is to 


lieve 


other words, 


conscientiously 





deal with great problems. It is a chal- 
lenging task. 
—_—— U 
—, 
1 Th 
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RS OF SCOUTCRAFT | 


| BANNE 


(Continued from page 8) 





pion. “Dirty his back, Prof!” yelled the 
irrepressible Jack Barry. “You can do 
it, old man!” 

“Atta boy, Chief!” encouraged the 
Troop Scouts as their leader hip-locked 


his antagonist. Ten‘ seconds later Frost 
was on his back and the triumphant Bill 
Graham was kneeling over him. Then 


breathless but smiling the men were dust- 
ing each other off and exchanging affec- 
tionate greetings and inquiries. 

“Pardon the rough stuff, Art,” said the 
Scoutmaster, “but I had to square myself 
with these hijackers here. They insisted 
that I'd been tied up so much lately with 
lawsuits that I was getting soft. I pro- 
posed to show ’em on the body of the 
first guy who showed up, even if it was 
my best friend. And you were ‘it.’ If I 
hadn't downed you I'd never have heard 
the last of it.” 

Frost grinned back at his friend. “If 
wrestling the other legal sharps gives you 
a technique like that, Bill,” he observed, 
“you'd better keep on training and chal- 
lenge the world’s champion! Wait till 1 
get the gloves on with you again, you old 
catamount you. I'll show these lads of 
mine who's the better man. Pile out, 
boys, and get acquainted.” It was evident 
to the boys of both groups that here were 
two men whose comradeship had been 
fused by all that makes friendship one of 
the most precious things of life. And ex- 
cept that Frost was more bronzed and 
lithe, portraying the work of the man 
who spends most of his time outdoors, 
and that he wore khaki instead of the reg- 
ulation Scoutmaster uniform there was 
little to choose from in appearance. 

“He don’t look like a rube to me,” whis- 
pered Mike Moran to Jamie Stewart. 
“Might be the twin of the Chief himself. 
But cast your optic over that little guy 
in the hick uniform. He must be the 
official cow tender.” 


Jamie suppressed an answering grin as 
Scoutmaster Graham turned to his troop 
and barked a command. Eight of the 20 
Lone Scouts wore no Scout uniform and 
among them was Stnb Hapgood, a stockily 
built lad from the hills who was garbed 
in faded overalls. Stub’s parents had been 
hard put to spare even the membership 
fee, and’ the clothing upon his back was 
all that he had in the world and as good 
as that worn by any of the brood of 
Hapgood children. Not one of his fellow 
Lone Scouts but would have taken pleas- 
ure in donating to buy clothes for this 
poorest member of the Tribe but every 
boy and Guide Frost knew of the fierce 
pride of the mountaineer which would 
have considered such a gift a deadly in- 
sult. It had taken patient, friendly solici- 
tation on the part of Guide Frost and 
Chief Spencer .to induce the hill lad to 
join and only upon their insistence had 
Stub consented to accompany his mates 
on what to him was life’s greatest adven- 
ture. 

“’Tenshun! Fall in!” Troop Scouts 
snapped into line and stood smartly alert 
Waiting for orders. “I’m going to intro- 
duce each of you Scouts by name,” an- 
nounced Scoutmaster Graham. “As I call 
your names, salute Guide Frost who is 
the Lone Scout Guide, and his Scouts. 
Senior Patrol Leader Terence Sullivan.” 
Up came a hand with miltary precision. 
Stiff as a ramrod, eyes front and unsmil- 
ing, Terry looked every inch a Scout and 
a little murmur of admiration ran along 
the Lone Scout line. “Patrol Leader 
James Stewart.” Jamie saluted as smart- 
ly as had his chum. And so down the line 
until each lad had been identified. 

“Before I introduce my Scouts,” an- 
nounced Guide Frost, “I want to compli- 
ment you boys on your appearance and 
express our appreciation of the invitation 
to be your guests. Your Troop is a credit 
to Scoutcraft and to my old buddy. It 
isnt necessary for me to say that I know 
he’s one of the finest Scouts that ever 
Put on a uniform; you know that.” Gra- 


ham’s well-trained boys, still standing at 
attention, did not betray by the flicker of 
an eyelash that they appreciated the com- 
pliment but Frost's lads broke into ap- 
plause. “As you probably know,” Frost 
went on, “your Chief and I went through 
some pretty tough scraps together and 
his men loved him as you love him. But 
Bill's too modest to say anything about 
his record and I doubt if you even know 
that he was awarded the war cross of 
France.” 

Down the line of Troop Scouts ran an 
electric thrill. Here was news about their 
beloved leader that they had never heard. 
Involuntarily Graham's lads broke into a 
storm of cheers, in which the Lone Scouts 
joined, except for Senior Patrol Leader 
Sullivan. Eyes front, rigidly at attention, 
Terence: faced his Chief and Rodney 
Spencer, thrilled to the depth of his boy- 


which Frost had recounted to them in 
praise of his friend, felt that here was a 
lad made of granite and not of flesh and 
blood. His lips curled in scorn. 


“*Tenshun !’ Graham's Scouts snapped 
back into line, “no more of that, Art,” re- 
quested the Scoutmaster. “It’s fine of you 
to give me the boost and I know you 
mean well but what we do now rather 
than what we have done is what counts. 
Let’s have your boys introduced and then 
we'll get into the day’s program.” 

Frost smilingly complied but the warm 
smile of appreciation from his friend 
made him feel sure that no mistake had 
Thenceforth the bond _ be- 
tween man and boys would be a bit closer. 
“*Tenshun! Fall in!’ The Lone Scouts 
ranged in-line but except for Rodney 
Spencer there was no formation to ap- 


been made. 
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There had been little time even for signal 
drill by these hard working farm lads. 
Moreover, in striking contrast to the city 
Troop made up of boys approaching 
young manhood the Lone Scouts ranged 
in size and age from Chief Spencer’s six 
feet of bone and muscle down to Little 
Aubrey Brown's diminutive form and the 
twelve years which he had just passed. 
Fifteen of the Lone Scouts, however, 
were students under Frost’s vocational ag- 
riculture instruction in high school. The 
contrast was accentuated by the lack of 
uniforms. Eyes, downcast, Stub Hap- 
good prayed that the earth would open 
and swallow him as he caught a glimpse 
of covert smiles on the faces of the city 
boys. And Rodney Spencer, sensing the 
meaning of ‘those smiles, felt his face 
suffused with red and his eyes glow with 
battle light. 


£ 


ish heart by memory of the brave deeds proach 


that of the Boy Scout Troop. 


(Continued next week) 











NO OTHER SIX 
ALL THESE FEATURES 


HAS 


WHIPPET SIX SEDAN 


with 7-bearing crankshaft 


*/60 


Coach $695; Coupe $6053 Coupe (with 

rumble seat) $725; De Luxe Sedan $850; 

Sport De Luxe Roadster $850 (including 
rumble seat and extras). 


WHIPPET FOUR COACH 


550° 


Coupe $550; 4-pass. Coupe $580; Sedan 
$615; De Luxe Sedan $695; Roadster 
$500; 4-pass. Roadster $530; Collegiate 
Roadster $595; Touring $495; Commer- 
cial Chassis $380. All Willys-Overland 
prices f.0.b. Toledo, Ohio, and specifica- 
tions subject to change without notice. 


NEW SUPERIOR 


~EXc.ustve VALUES 
that 


OU Ca@71 


check / 


AT THE PRICE 





HE new Superior Whippet is the only low- 

. priced Six with ALL these important 
advantages: Seven-bearing crankshaft, full force- 
feed lubrication, “Finger-Tip Control,” silent 
timing chain, extra long wheelbase, oversize 
balloon tires, shock absorbers, adjustable Timken 
bearings throughout pinion and differential, extra 
long connecting rods and Nelson-type aluminum 
alloy invar-strut pistons. The new Superior Whip- 
pet Six also has more frame cross members and a 
greater braking area than any of its competitors. 


[hippet 


SIXES 


PRODUCT OF WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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You Might As Well Have The Best 


OME people buy ‘“‘mail order’’ tires under the 

impression that they are saving money. Others 
buy Kelly-Springfields—and don’t have to pay 
any more for them. 


Contrary to general belief, Kelly-Springfield 
tires are not high-priced. Their reputation has 
given many people the idea that because Kellys 
are so good they must cost more. 


If you’ll drop in and see the nearest Kelly 
dealer, we believe you’ll be surprised to learn 
how Kelly prices run. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town” 


KELLY.SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID. 
You can find buyers for your sur- FREE SAMPLES 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 

the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
profits the dealer would get. All kinds and styles. 

plus whether you have Seeds, Hogs, Savannah Fence & Rooting Co. 

Cattle or Poultry by running an Dept. P-3 Savannah, ta. 

advertisement on this page. Your “ & 


SELL Your =z 
p 
Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 
Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. Write 
message will reach 550,000 farmers 
in the South, each week. The cost jx, 


'R ROOFING DIRECT 
Surplus Products 
TODAY for F ree Samples and freight paid prices. 
is very low. 





a For advertisers who only wish to FOR NEW HOUSES OR 
Ms cover certain states our separate 
editions are a distinct advantage. 
These editions are the Texas, Caro- 
linas-Virginia, Mississippi Valley, f 
Kentucky-Tennessee and Georgia- 
Alabama. Let us quote you our low 
rates for advertising in these edi- [x 
tions and tell you more about the 
wonderful market they cover. A 4 
wa letter or postal addressed to our poultry, or livestock you have on 
nearest office will bring full in- band, but tell the other 550,000 
formation. | Sate of The Progressive Farm- 


er about it. A small classified ad. 
THE Pie ry og Be, paaesee will produce the necessary results. 


+ pang cy a 
= Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 


ON OVER 
CAN BE NAILEO WOOD SHINGL 








YOUR 
NEIGHBOR 


knows about that surplus of seed, 












































Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. 


you can depend 
on are advertised 
in our classified 
columns. Read the 
classified section 


for bargains in 
good seeds, plants, in fact most anything 
needed on the farm. 
NOW is the time to buy your cot- 


EMPIREBALTIC 









The Separator with 
the Million Dollar 
Bowl 





Save money by buying direct 
from us on our easy terms. Make 
the Separator pay for itself; lib- 
eral allowance for old separators; 
we pay the freight; free trial. 

Special price on small separators for dairies of 
one to six cows. Large size machines equipped 
with ball bearings throughout and automatic 
ton seed, corn, and plants. You oiling system for large dairies. The last word 
will find many good varieties offer- in Cream Separator construction. Clean skim- 
ed throughout our classified col- ming and durability guaranteed. 

niene, Write for free literature and our free trial offer. 


OUR ADS ARE GUARANTEED Save money and be well satisfied. Write today. 
RELIABLE 




















EMPIRE-BALTIC SEPARATOR CO., INC., 
624 South Sixth St., Dept. D, Louisville, Ky. 





| other section of the South. 
| see more well built terraces than they 


The Progressive Farmer 


Uncle Fred’s Column 
| By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


The Wonderful Agricultural Activ- 


ity in Marshall County, Alabama 
| SPENT April 9 and 10 at Gunters- 

ville, the county seat of Marshall. My 
ambition is to catch every phase of agri- 
cultural activity in each section that I 
visit and then pre- 
sent it to my read- 
ers, so as to give 
them object lessons 
of both human in- 
terest and practical 
value. It is an old 
saying that there are 
no two things in this 
world exactly alike, 
so each section has 
its different features, 
and thus I am enabled to obtain a variety 
that I could get in no other way. The 
reading class of farmers tell me that they 
enjoy reading my articles; and this is 
the reason that they do so. 








G. PF. HUNNICUTT 


It does me good to visit Marshall 
County because I am in the midst of 
great agricultural activity. At this sea- 
son I saw hundreds of farmers and the 
| majority would be loaded with plow 
points and making to their wagons or 
trucks which were loaded with fertilizers. 
The hardware men must have sold over a 
ton of points a day and the fertilizer 
dealers sold hundreds of tons of guano. 





This spring movement is but the index 
of a big crop of cotton to be handled 
| this fall. While cotton is the staple crop 
| it is not the only one that employs the 
minds and the time of the Marshall 
County farmers—corn, soybeans, straw- 
berries, cherries, sweet and Irish potatoes 
all receive attention. 





talking of their straw- 
Agent Eric Alsobrook 
Association will ship 
| 175 cars this season. The crop is prom- 
| ising and they are expecting normal 
| 

| 


I heard many 
berries and County 
says the Strawberry 


prices. The cherry trees have just be- 
gun to bear and the crop can be sold lo- 
cally this year. I saw quite a few farm- 
| ers visiting the hatchery at Guntersville 
and carrying home from 100 to 500 baby 
| chicks. These “sidelines” are receiving 
more and more attention, and they should 
ee so,as they bring in the cash all along 
throughout the vear. 


Guntersville has improved very much 
since I was there one year ago. They 
| have built a big bonded warehouse, sev- 
eral nice brick business houses, and a cot- 
ton mill. They have also built a cotton 
| mill near Albertville. These mills will 
use up some of the staple and give em- 
ployment to labor. 


I wish a good many of our Georgia 
farmers could ride along the highway 
from Guntersville to Albertville and past 
30az. Here they would see more nice, 
fresh painted farm homes than in any 


They would 


ever saw before—terraces eight to ten feet 
wide and two to three feet high that 
never break and always grow on them 
from two to three rows of good cotton or 
corn. They would see the nicest culti- 
vated crops they ever saw and the least 
waste land. It is always an inspiration 
to me to travel over this section. It 
causes me to realize that agriculture is 
not gone to the “bow-wows” as many 
would have me to believe, but that there 
is hope for all the farmers who will do 
good work and grow good crops. 


I cannot close this article without mak- 
ing one adverse comment on this favored 
section. Here the farmers do not sow 
any grain. Ina ride from Boaz to Cull- 
man, some 60-odd miles, I only saw two 
small patches of oats and those were 
sowed since Christmas—not one acre of 
fall oats. However well they are suc- 
ceeding, they are losing money by not 





sowing oats. They need the feed, and 


oats are the cheapest feed crop that any 
farmer can grow. 


What the Cullman County Farmers 
Are Doing 


N April 11 and 12 I was at Cullman, 

Alabama. This is another wonder- 
fully progressive agricultural county. On 
reaching Cullman I went around to call 
on the county agent, J. H. Beaty, and he 
gave me some very interesting data as to 
the agricultural conditions in Cullman 
County. 

This county grew 41,627 bales of cot- 
ton, ranking third in the state of Ala- 
bama. The outlook for the strawberry 
growers is good, and they expect to ship 
175 cars, beginning early in May. This 
county used to ship large quantities of 
Irish potatoes, but the low prices have cut 
the spring crop out. However, the farm- 
ers will plant 25 carloads in the summer 
for the fall crop. They can realize fair 
prices for these in Birmingham and on 
the local market. 


Cullman County does a wonderful poul- 
try business. Mr. Beaty said that the 
sales from poultry and eggs last year was 
above the $750,000 mark, or came close 
to $1,000,000. One dealer in Cullman paid 
out $47,000 for eggs and chickens during 
one month. This year the farmers have 
shipped two cars of hogs. They never 
shipped a car of hogs until two years ago. 

Three years ago the county agent be- 
gan to put on a drive to increase the 
dairy output of the county. In May, 1926, 
he had six farms producing milk for com- 
mercial shipment. In May, 1927, these 
had increased to 18. In 1928 they had 
grown to be 38, and now there are 73 
that send cream to the creamery located 
at Cullman. This shows a good healthy 
growth. In 1927, 16 purebred sires were 
brought into the county. Since then 35 
more have been added to this number. In 
taking a census he found that the farm- 
ers were receiving an average of $68 per 
cow, and having enough skimmilk to 
raise a calf and one pig. He estimates 
that the cream industry gave to the farm- 
ers of the county $41,000 during the past 
year. 

Mr. Beaty had in his office some fine 
samples of hairy vetch and Austrian field 
peas and he told me that 3,100 acres were 
sowed to cover crops last fall. I like to 
hear of anything of this kind 

I was glad to see the enormous volume 
of business being done by the farm bu- 
reau at Cullman. All day long the farm- 
ers were coming in and going out of their 
place of business in a steady stream. They 
handle fertilizer, feed, soybeans, and cot- 
ton seed for planting purposes, and they 
were certainly doing the business. Mr. 
3eaty informed me that Cullman stood 
second in the state as to the volume of 
business transacted by the farm bureau. 


Dekalb County Farmers Are Grow- 
ing Cotton and Raising Poultry 


ROM April 17 to 20 I was in Dekalb 

County, Alabama, and visited the two 
good towns of Collinsville and Fort 
Payne. The Dekalb County farmers made 
41,000 bales of cotton in 1928, and ranked 
fourth in the state. From the way they 
are hauling out fertilizers from Collins- 
ville and Fort Payne this season I think 
they will reach the 50,000 bale mark. 
Both points are selling more fertilizer 
than they did last season. I don’t think 
this is wise to attempt to grow more cot- 
ton, but there is no way to stop it. 
would much prefer to see them increasing 
food crops instead of cotton production. 
Nothing will accomplish this result ex- 
cept a slump in the price of cotton. 

I am glad to say that I saw some good 
fields of oats all the way up the valley, 
and several fields of hairy vetch and Aus- 
trian field peas. The principles of 100 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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May 4, 1929 


CHAMPION 


National Change 
Week... : 


May 5th 





the Price of New 
Spark Plugs 


NCE again Champion ree 

minds you that to enjoy 
perfect engine performance dur- 
ing the next twelve months you 
should install a complete new 
set of spark plugs now. 


You should renew even Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs which give 
much better service for a much 
longer period than any other 
spark plug. 

If you have used your spark 
plugs more than 10,000 miles, 
a new set of the new improved 
Champions will restore new car 
power and speed and save their 
cost many times over in less gas 
and oil used. 


Moreover, the far-reaching im- 
provements, the time-tested 
and exclusive superiorities of 
the ‘new improved Champions 
are so great as to warrant im- 
mediate equipment with them 
—no matter what spark plugs 
you may now be using. 


Make ‘Champion National 
Change Week your yearly re- 
minder to install a complete 
new set of Champions. 


maximum engine efficiency and 
economy. Any one of more 
than 100,000 dealers will be glad 
to serve you. 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 


TOLEDO, OHIO WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Tune in on the Champion 
Sparkers’ special program 
over a coast-to-coast hook-up 
on the N. B. C. Blue Network 
(33 stations) Saturday night 
May 4th from 11 to 11:30 p.m, 
Eastern Standard Time. 





It is a) 
proved method of maintaining | 
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NO CHOICE 
Yes, these hold-up men certainly are clever; 
you’ve got to hand it to_them.—Case Eagle. 


INGENIOUS ALIBI 
Servant—“The doctor’s here, sir.” 
Absent-minded Man—“I can’t see him. Tell 

him I’m sick.” 
FOR PRIVATE. CONSUMPTION 
Cannibal King’s Daughter—‘“‘Say, Pa, there 
ain’t going to be any dinner. Cook’s eloped 
with him.” 


NOT A SINGLE ONE 
Bill—“‘Johnnie, they tell me there was not 
a single mosquito at camp.” 
Johnnie—“No, they were all married and had 
families.”"—Boys’ Life. 


NAPOLEON OF FINANCE 
“Listen! Lend me twenty dollars but only 
give me ten of it. Then as I owe you ten 
and you owe me ten, we’ll call it square.”— 
George Washington Ghost. 


THE WRETCH! 
Hubb—‘“‘Haven’t I always given you my 
salary check on the first of every month?” 
Wiff—“Yes, but you never told me you got 
paid on the first and the fifteenth, you em- 
bezzler!” 


BY WAY OF CHANGE 
Tenderfoot—“I put two quarters under my 
pillow every night.” 
First Class—‘‘What for?” 
Tenderfoot—‘Why, they are my _ sleeping 
quarters.”’ 


SAME THING 
“In trouble?” asked a passing motorist 
of a couple in a coupe beside the road on a 
moonlight night. 
“Nope,” came the reply, “in love.” 
“Well, it’s the same thing,” and the inter- 
rupting motorist drove on. 


A DIFFERENCE—YES 
The gum-chewing girl 
And the cud-chewing cow 
Are somewhat alike, 
But different somehow. 
What difference? 
Oh, yes, I see it now: 
It’s the thoughtful look 
On the face of the cow. 
—Dairy Farmer. 


SURE METHOD 

In a medical school, a student was having 
a hard time with his examination. It con- 
tained many questions that were too difficult 
for him. 

He was asked, “How would you induce a 
copious perspiration?” 

He wrote, “I would have the patient take 
the medical examination jn this coilege.”— 
Putnam, 
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HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


By ) a 3 ALLE Y— Copyright, 1929, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. | 





Boss ALL TIME PuTTIN’ 
MONEY IN DE BANK 
But I KIN ToTE MAH 


MONEY FuH EZ HITS 
GWINETER Go!?!? 
= 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


De big sto’ got up a sign whw say 
“Ladies ready to weah clo’es’—Uh! sho is 
‘bout time!!! 
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Now — everyone 


can have a 


e ® 


‘De Laval 


=the World’s Best Separator 


OW everyone can have a De Laval quality 
separator — for they are made in such a wide 
variety of sizes and prices that no separator 

They skim so 
clean they will soon pay for themselves —it is not 
unusual for a De Laval to save from $50 to $150 
a year in fat. See and try a De Laval at your local 
agency, or send coupon for full information. 


The **‘Golden’’ Series 


The De Laval ‘‘Golden” Series are the world’s best cream 
separators. They are the most completely and conveniently 
equipped, the cleanest skimming, easiest running and most 
durable separators ever made. Perfectly designed and 
finished in gold and black lacquer colors, they are likewise 
the most beautiful. Seven sizes, varying in capacity from 
200 to 1350 Ibs. of milk per hour. Furnished in hand, belt 


user can afford to be without one. 


or electric motor drive. 


The ** Utility’? Series 


‘The De Laval “Utility” Series Separators are identical 
with the “Golden” Series in construction and separating 
efficiency, but lack several non-essential equipment features. 


They are finished in all black ‘‘crinkle”’ japan. 
While their prices are less than the ‘‘Golden” 
Series, they are superior in every way to an 
others. Three sizes—350, 500 and 750 lbs. milk 
separating capacities per hour. Hand, belt or 
electric motor drive. 


2 New De Laval Milkers 


Remove the drudgery of hand milking and put 
more profit and satisfaction in dairying. 


New De Laval Magnetic Milker retains 
all the good features ever developed in De Laval 
Mitkers, plus a pomsoten of milking, simplicity of 
installation, and minimum power requirements 
never before approached in a milker. Controls 
pulsations by electro magnetic force. Made ina 
variety of sizes. 

New De Laval Utility Milker—a quality 


milker for the low price field. Units can be used 
with any existing single pipe line installation, or 


o + 





it can be used as a complete outfit. 
Send coupon for complete information. 



































FOR THE USER .; 
WHO WANTS #ie BEST 











FOR THE LOWER 
\PRICE FIELD 


Trade allowances made on old 
separators of any age or make. 
New De Lavals are sold on such 
easy terms and extended pay- 
ments that they will pay for 
themselves while being used. 





THE. DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 6934 
New York, 165 Broadway 
Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 
Separator O 


Please send me, without ob- } > 
ligation, full information on {Miter 6 


Name 





Town 
a Bhs Bs Dicccosens No. Cows........ 
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MAL, 


to the Long Lite 
of this Great Fence , 


neelin : 
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Now the full gauge wires of Wheel 


Fence can you obtain the genuine 


COP-R-LO 


THE COPPER ALLOYED STEEL OP-R-L 


It will pay you to insistupon this Wheeling product. The Wheeling 
Hinge-Joint—strongest knot known—makes Wheeling Fence tougher, 
Daily ‘tests—stretching up and inspecting Wheeling Fence 





stronger. 
exactly as you would do in the field—insures 
that extra measure of satisfaction in every- 
day service. Pure zinc coating applied by the 
Wheeling method gives added rust resistance 
to the special refined copper alloyed steel base. 
Wheeling Hinge-Joint Fence costs no more 
than the ordinary kind. Inspect this better 
fence at your dealers, 
Wheeling Corrugating Company 
Wheeling, West Virginia 

Branches: New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Chicago, 


Kansas City, St. Louis, Richmond, Chattanooga, 
Minneapolis, Des Moines, Columbus, Ohio. 





ing Fence are made 
of the same steel that industry uses for many of its most 
important forms of construction. Only in Wheeling 




































ROOFING 


Make yourbarn 
and shed lightning- 
proof, fire-proof 
and leak-proof. 
Here is steel roof- 
ing made better 
than ever because 
specialrefined 
OY, The 
Copper Alloyed 
Sheet Steel, is used 
in its making. Pat- 
ented drain-off 
channel keeps your 
buildings “dry asa 

ne.” Easy to 
apply—no spe- 
cialtools re- 
quired. See 
your Channel. 
draindealer for 


complete infor- 
mation. a 


















What Price 
Good Ginning? 


Have you ever failed to get 
top prices for your cotton, 
although you raised a good 
crop? Perhaps poor gin- 
ning caused your loss. 
Don’t risk gin damage to 
your good cotton. Take it 
to the nearest 


CONTINENTAL 
System Outfits 


PRATT GINS MUNGER GINS 
CRUDE OIL ENGINES 
where you are sure to get 
fine sample, clean seed, and 
large lint output. Get big- 
ger profits this year. Have 
your cotton Continental. 

ginned. 














South’s Largest Manufacturers of 

Cotton Ginning Machinery and 

Crude Oil Engines—Munger Gins, 
Pratt Gins, CGC Oil Engines 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Dallas, Texas 












Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 














HOW TO KEEP 
Turkeys From Dying 


Valuable Thousands of turkey raisers from 
Turkey Book all parts of the United States have 
wney found that Rayzem takes the bad 


luck out of Turkey raising. Rayzem 
isa stomach and intestinal antisep- 
tic that is guaranteed to prevent 
blackhead. Follow our instructions 
use Rayzem and you will have good 
luck. Large trial size $1.10 post- 
Sai, Ze, paid; ae size $2.50; large size 
a $5.00. C. O. D. if you wish. Money 
back if you ure not satisfic d. Order now. 
EVERARD-MORRIS Co. 
930 Rice St.. St. Paul, Minn. 


sg7aDay Vow 











Write quick for new proposition. We of- 
fer $8.00 a day and a new Chevrolet 
Coach, for demonstrating and tak- 
ing orders for Comer All-Weather 
Topcoats and Raincoats. Spare 
time. No experience required. 
Sample outfit free. Write now 


Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. R-203, Dayton, Ohio 





c 
shop wor 
lo negroes taken. once for free catalog 


Nashville Auto Caliega, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tenn 








Kee » Your Horses Sound 


A norse free from blemishes 
and going sound is more valuable and 
works better. Absorbine has been used 
successfully since 1892 for reducing 
lameness and swellings without 
blistering or removing the hair. 
Horse can be worked at the same 
time. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. 
Horse book SB free. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OFF 
W. F, YOUNG. Inc. 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Ma 



























Ill 
Dock Brewster.—Uncle John Thom- 
ason got some wine and drank it. He 
made out he was drunk and he took a 


it toward Dock 
to cut him 
“Johnny's 
aroline you 
head is 
taste 
wine 


and began to wave 
like he was 
knife. Dock said, 
shrimming, Miss C 
hhnny let me alone, his 
shrimming.” Uncle never knew the 
of whiskey, he would drink a little 


not often. 


knife 
srewster, 
with the 
head is 
linake J 


going 





sometimes, 


| Farming.—They grew wheat, oats, 


| corn, rye, and cotton, They used the 
| twister plow, sweeps, etc. They had a 
stock law, and nearly all the land was 





cleared. There were just a few old field 
| pines, sweet gums, ete., to burn for fuel. 
Schoolmate.—. G. Huff and I were 


cond school I went to 
front of the 
played on the 
would slide 


The Sec 
re Was a clay hill in 
choolhouse. Ad and I] 


e old road and we 


great chums. 
+} 
t 


ne 





r i iks of th 


| down the banks and soil our pants. Miss 
Pauline Albertson was our teacher and I 
thought she wouldn't — us, but she 
illed Adand me up and said, “Boys I told 
you not to slide on those banks, and I am 
going to whip you boys.” She linted us 

id knocked off a lot of the red mud. 

” Srevdiien Gin.—The first travelling 
gin I ever saw was at Thomas Thoma- 
son's place. The engine was an upright 
boiler, called a tub engine. The cotton 


press worked with chains and windlass. 
They went from place to place and gin- 
ned the people's cotton. 


Told to Drive Up the Cows. — My 


sister, Ella, told me to drive up the cows 
one evening. I had a part of the pipe 
belonging to a steam boiler tied on a 
chair frame (that was my engine) and I 
was going to move my thresher and then 
drive up the cows for sister to milk, but 
she took a nice switch in her left hand 
and she thrashed me. I drove up the cows 


ing my thresher. 


ind postponed mov 


A Pair of Boots.— My grandfather 
Thomason told me if I would come and 


live with him he would buy me a pair of 
boots. I went and he went to Greenville 
to get my boots. DBoy-like I waited anx- 
iously for him to come back with my 
boots. Sundown came; he didn't come, 
and dark. came; he hadn't come. Along 
in the night he came. That was a long 
day to me. I stayed a few weeks and 
then went home while he and_ grand- 
mother went visiting, and I never went 
back. Grandfather called me “Bud.” He 
would say, “Bud, I have come after you; 


get ready and let us go.”” But I wouldn't 
go. 

The First Train.—! visited my cou- 
sin, Alfred Whiting, at Williamston, An- 
derson County. We went to the railroad 
and | saw my first train. I had imagined 
it was covered like a wagon, but it was 
different. 

Side 


days the 


Saddles—In my _ childhood 
ladies rode saddle. It had 
an iron horn for them to place their left 
leg and sit sideways. They wore an ov- 
erskirt. The saddle had one stirrup. 

A young man who lived in the Standing 
Springs community had his best girl in 
a buggy. They came by a man driving an 
ox, to a road cart, and this fellow, with 
his girl, wanted to pass. He reined up his 
horse to pass, but the fellow reached 
down and got the ox by the tail and he 
left them behind. It made the fellow pret- 
ty angry because the ox out-travelled his 
fine horse. 

Had the Measles.—\y brother would 
play off, and didn’t want to go to school. 
One morning he complained he had a 
severe headache, but father made him 
go to school that day. He gave the whole 
school the measles. Miss Pauline AI- 
bertson, the teacher, boarded at our home 
and she remained and did the cooking for 
the family, while we had the measles. It 
broke up the school. Dr. D. 3ennett 


a side 





said, “Give whiskey and hot teas.” His 
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patients did fine. Dr. David Anderson 
said, “Give plenty of cold water.” His 
patients didn't do so well. 


First Teeth Extracted. —I! had the 
toothache, and Dr. Samuel Knight, of 
Fountain Inn, came along. Father gave 
me 20 cents to let the doctor extract my 
teeth. I picked up nerve and let him take 
them out. 

The Way They Carried the Mail.— 
carried the mail from Greenville to 
about 35 miles. 
drawn by a 
carried 
mail, he 


They 
distance of 
‘hey carried it in a buggy 
Uncle David McKensee 
the mail. When he had a heavy 
would ride the horse in place of riding 
in a buggy. There three mails a 


Laurens a 


horse. 


were 
week. 

the railroad was built, the farm- 
corn from Greenville to Lau- 


Before 
ers hauled 


rens in wagons. 


Going to See the Goat.—My father 
was a Mason. His membership was at 
Ready River Lodge, at Fellowship Church. 


father let me go with him to 
He carried me up in the hall 


‘hey had told 


One day 
the lodge. 
to inspect therlodge room. 


me the Masons had a goat they rode. I 
got up in the hall and began to search 
for the goat, but I failed to see the goat. 


There was a door locked and I was anx- 
ious to see in that room, but I couldn’t get 
in. I just knew the goat was in there if 
I could only see. I questioned father 
about the goat, but he 
anything about it. I 
be a man, I would 


going home 
wouldn't tell me 
said if | lived to get to 


join the Masons. 


Hornet Nest.—One day went out 
to an apple tree and I saw a pretty nest 
of some kind. I didn’t know the nature 


and disposition of a hornet. I decided I 
would knock the nest down, so I knocked 
it down. They covered me and stung me 
pretty badly. That was a lesson to me to 
them any 


not molest more. 


"RESEARCH FIELDS LOC ATED | 


To DAT E five experimental fields have 


been located in Alabama by the ex- 
periment station at Auburn. They are at 
Alexandria, Hackleburg, Prattville, Al | 


‘ahaba. Announcement is 
Williamson, of the experi- 


eville, and ( 
made by J. T. 


ment station, that work was started on | 
the first one—that at Alexandria—last 
fall, and that work is being started this 
spring on the other four. Five others 
are to be located and work started before 
July, 1929, 

These experimental fields are being 


and will be operated in conjunction with a 
agricultural research now be- 
ing established in the state. It is headed 
by the experiment station at Auburn, 
of which Prof. M. J. Funchess is direc- 
tor. 

Next 
three 
others are to 


system of 


are the five substations, of which 
been located and started. Two 
be located and started this 


have 


vear. They are on the five main soil 
types of the state. The experimental 
fields are on smaller soil types and in 
those areas not served by the experiment 


stations. In addition to these, 
tive tests are being conducted in conjunc- 
tion with farmers, thereby completing the 

f agricultural research in the 


system ot 
state. Yr: ©. DAVIS. 


cor ypera- 


| ABOUT THE GOOSE BUSINESS 

“ H. 4V E bought a a flock 

raise down and to keep the grass down 
in my cotton and tobacco fields. Please 
tell me how to manage them and what to 
feed.” 

Farmers’ Bulletin 767, Geese Raising, 
will give full directions. A free copy will 
be sent you on application to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“of geese to 























































UALITY will prove 2 iteetf. he a windmill 
it may not appear in five years, but 
it will in twenty-five years. Aermotors 
are known for their lasting qualities, 
There are plenty of them which have 
been running for twenty-five, thirty and 
even thirty-five years or more. 

The features which have given endur. 
ance to the Aermotors of the past have 
been retained in the Autc-Oiled Aer- 
motor of today. Many years of service, 
and even lighter running qualities, have 
been added in the Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
by perfect lubrication. Every bearing and 
the gears are constantly flooded with oil. 

When you buy a windmill it is import- 
ant that you get one which will give you 
lasting and reliable service. The Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor of today is the perfected 
product of fifteen years’ experience in 
making self-oiling windmills. 

The constantly increasing sale of Aer- 
motors is the best evidence of their supe- 
riority. More Aermotors were sold in 1928 
than ever before. Quality considered, you 
pay less for the Aermotor than for any 
other farm machine. ... For particulars write 

AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


Branch Houses: Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
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EL FLO CANNER 


Get an EL FLO CANNER for home 
community and factory use. All sizes 
Endorsed by authorities on canning 
Continuous Heating Capping Steels 
Coke Heaters, Dehydrators, Sanitary 
Sealers, Cans, Labels, and Supplies 
Convenient warehouses. Free catalog 


ween * + sana a co., 


Fords Milker 


DON’T PAY MORE! 


Fords Milkers are used on prize herds. Thou- 
sands in satisfactory service. Not surpassed 
in quality or ee Gas engine or elec- 
tric. Many model 
jSend for ; Catalans No, 72 
MYERS-SHERMA 
ass’. N coment 


AGENTSwiat3 


Famous Carnation Products. Creams, .Soaps, 

Toilet Goods, Household Necessities 
200 items; 150% profit. Experience unneces- 
today. Carnation Ce., 653, St. Louis, Mo. 











Complete 
Ready to 
Milk 












Perfumes, 
known line; 
sary. Write 


MANUSCRIPTS CRITICISED 


Edited and prepared for publication 


FREE UNLESS SOLD 


Commission basis. Short or full peaes poetry or prose 


sold. Inquiries wele: 
Hydra Book Corp., N. Y. 6. 


ed. 
Dept. P4, 100 Fifth Ave., 

Catch Fish! 32; 
Eels, Mink, Muskrats with ‘ Sa 
our folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Wate’ os 
our FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 8 
of our Famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce our tron 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. £-2, ST. LOUIS, moO. 


MAT 














THEWS 


Matthews 

Milk 
Maker 

Tor your ‘dairy’ conn, its formula ‘has beet 


carelaily worked out by experienced dairy 
experts. 


Poultry Feeds 


Our “GAME COCK” SCRATCH 
FEED and EGG LAYING 
MASH will produce eggs when 
your neighbors have none. | 
Write for prices. Quick ship- 
ments! 


Geo. B. Matthews & Sons, Inc. 


New Orleans, Louis‘ana 
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armer 





Alabama, and Florida It will pay many adv 
editions as per list below, 


ertisers to use other 


Count as one word 


including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
banker and a local business acquaintance. 


erences, preferably a 


Slassified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 


each initial, at 





(545A) 27 


ybreviation, and whole number, 



































ed Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
3 Stat laint Feorgia-Alabama 100, 000 Ga., Ala., and Fla. / 6c a word $6.50 per inch 
= oa] | : ate Bi y Kentucky -Tennessee ( Ky.. Middle and E. Tenn. 5e a word 4.50 per inch 
| 33 ——— what editions you Texas 135,000 Texas and So. a. 8c a word 6.50 per inch 
wish to use. Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 c. C., and Van. 10¢ a word 9.50 per inch 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Mississippi Valley 110,000 Mies: " La. , Ark., W. Tenn. 6c a word 7.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
in : . All five editions 550,000 Whole PE citvsnhnaid& 30c a word 30.80 per inch Your ad set in larger type is more dis 
M il vour ‘ with rem ance wo weeks a ‘a ™ 
in advence of publication date. Additional ° ee ° ° . tinctive and attractive, Note rates per 
coool cata Wiwiee ahalacks Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. inch in table. . 
{S POPP OOCCD ~~ aS. ww POCO CCOP ~wwr a a 





chs "FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT _rovTo—towaro_can 





















































BAGE—ONION 


Plants.—-Cabbage, Collards, Beets, Onions 





























































: a: June Pink, Clari’s Early, Redfield Beau 
i. - CAL IFORNIA test and Stone: 500, 75c: 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, 
Stanislau ( ty, alivornia Where farmers are $6.50. Ruby King, Ruby Giant, Chinese Giant, Pi- 
P prosperous, crop d. Land priced low, miento and Hot Peppers: 100, 50 500, $1.50; 1,000 
lmill Write free bo 2 " islaus County De- $2.50 Cauliflower and Ex ints same price as Pep 
but velopment Board (County Cha Commerce), Modesto, per plants, Potato plants, 0 per 1,000, Good plants 
Califort and prompt shipment guaranteed. Reliable Plant 
tors os GEORGIA — Farm, Valdosta, Ga 
ties, “a to re farm for sale, 7 miles east of Edison, G 2 Fine Hlants Read Open field grown, well rooted 
xo aa Wag > eto ‘ " - Bs ~ a selected 50 to bunch, varieties labeled separate, packed 
Thos nsle AY an reorgie ’ uy 
aave rh i. sett korgen, Goargie See careful to arrive safely Cabbage—Eorly Jersey, Cl 
and (Nal wlll lll llr lll leston Wakefield, Copenhagen ani Flat Dutel post - 
paid: 100, 30 B00, 60« 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50: ex 
PLANTS press, 65c¢ thousand Tomatoes—Earliana, June Pin 
dur- A NT Nt. 2 de , Stone, Baltimore, Redfield Beauty: postpai 
lave oe 300, Tie; 500, $1 1.000, $1.75: express, $1 
< " , coe m a 1 Pe 
ve eTiCe:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS | ‘heus:nd. Genuine Marglobe Tomato Se hundred high- 
—* by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation ewes reper Bu a" King I page ee PR 
7ice, charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid Stpald ~~, a 300 Me; 300 me 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- express. $2 thousand. = Cauliflower now, 
lave tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. Me; 100, Te : Godwin, Tanox, G 
otor 
FLOWERS 
‘ BULBS — 
and — - ~ a a Twe ty ir beautiful Connas, twelve varieties, dollar 
oil. Gladiolus; 60, none alike, $1.25 10 Dahlias, $1.25. pyrepair Twelve Evergreen Shrubs, different, dollar 
Evergreen tree toses Catalogue. Gladahlia Farms, pre i Catalo Jordan Nurseries Saldwin Park 
Ort- Chicopee Falls, Mass Toll ‘ors sehen . series, , , 
— _POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION Two coven Geranium planis that will afford you the 
je a ae ae u tiful flower bed summer, for onl 
Ito “Bey your Swe Pot-to, Tomato and other plants eter iutiful flow ! A a _ . i aed 
>ted fron Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, G um ¢ i. ints ats ee 
> in lato plants: 500, T0c; 1,000 “$1 25. Cabbage: $ ST _ —_—_—_—_——— 
Il postpaid. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Georgia aa ie POTATOES ; 22 
\er- Esrliana Tomato de huncre 200, $1; thousand Po $1.75 thousand Southeastern Plant 
> pimiente Ce hundred ll delivered. B. Lynn, Cof- Farms, B 
ipe- fee, { — - - 
, a 7 Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; 5,000, $1.50 
928 Cx Plants, net promises.’’ Potato $1.50; Tomi Lovin E. Deal, Patter Ga 
you ! a ( . rn eC. Ae aeeen ~ Inspects “Porte Rice pl nts $2 — 000; postpai 
any = : . ——emrene a W. G. Anderson, Ashland, Ala ; 
ny ure *orta 1ee *otuto plants ; Porte “ ~ P slips 1 a0 e+) Pat 1¢ 
unite Stone to, $1.25 per thousand. Address 8. J. rE Pot Ri . Fat , ae He. "; » o OS, F2,0 
Padget ve Ga. ve et sainesville, G 
. — spe ‘o potato plants, $2 thousand, de- 
Millions Cabbage, Onion and Tomato plants: $1, sic | : , ln : ; At thous 
1,006. Pepper and Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. Clark ne 
and Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. F. M. Carter, Rockinghem.  Ga.--Porto Rican and 
; “Dut Cabbage: 500, 50¢ Baltimore, ” Hall Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000 
— Stor t R to: 500, 50 Porto Rico Pota- Improved Nancy Hall Potato plants, $2 thousand 
to: 3,000. ¢ cRee, Meixs. Gi prepaid. M. R. Duke, Dresden, Tenn 
ft His! e. selected, government inspe and treat Porto Rico potato plants, $1.75, 1,000, delivered, cash 
ed Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.60 thou Tomato with order. Tomlinson Bros., Ty Ty, Ga 
plants, $1 thousand, Thank you Georgia Plant Co., - 
Quitman, Ga Vine and Bunch Porto Rico ready now, $1.85 delivered. 
home : P. A. Williams, Phil Campbell, Ala 
sizes Free Plants By c.o.d. mail or express, ar d charges: —— = ~ : . 
nning 500, 65« 1.000, $1; 5,000, $3.7 Free onion plants 4 H. & J. C. Carter, Ro kingham, Ga Porto Rican, 
Steels with every order for frostproof C stibe ge plants. Eureka Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.75 pet 1,000 
nitary Farn wd 7 ifton, Ga. ime? ees Potato plants $2 1,000; 5,000 $1.85. Dealers 
—_ prices lower. Georgia Plant Farm ixley, Ga 
taloy < - peeaenniaditaad SS 
ce © MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE to Rican Sweet Potato plan “certified pure ; 
PLANTS READY $1.75 per 1,000. Thomson Seed Farms, Lloyd, Fla 
— Wakefields, Flat Dutch. 500, The; 1,000, $1.10; m Porto Rican Potato plants. $1.75 per thousond; five 
over 3,000 at 75c. First class plants, full count, and, $1.50 Lightsey Plant Farm, Bristol, Ga. 


thor 





prompt shipments guaranteed. 


GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO Government inspected Porto Ri 









teed Mullis Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 





Porto Rico potato plants $2 1,000. Stone and 1 


timore tomate plants 500, 75¢: 1,000, $1.25, moss pack- 
ed. Ruby King pepper plants, $1.75, 1,000. All postage 
































ected. $1.75 per thousand; 


can Potato plants, 


PLANTS $1.50 per thousand, f. o. b. Broxton, Ga. B. R. Leggett 
April, May, June delivery 7 $2 per 1,000; over 5,000 Improved Porto Rican Potato plants: 1,000 to 5,000, 
at $1.75. Order early. Better be safe than sorry. $1.65 Dealers $1.50; f.0.b. Baxley. H. B. Stone, 
AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. Berley, Ga s - 
‘ sy Plunts.—With each order Cabbage plants will PREPAID 
include free some fine Onion plants Prepaid mail: > 5 7 
500, 90c: 1,000, $1.65. By ‘express: 5.000, $3.75; PORTO RICAN POTATO PLANTS 
10,000, £7.50. Coleman Plant Farms. Tifton, Ga. 
Fifty millions genuine government certified Potato From high yielding seed stock. “Run- 
plants 1.000, ¢ 1: 5.000 ove $1.65 Strong T “° oe + ees “a . 
mato plants: 500, 65e: 1 000 “Hl. Promptness ena in- ning OF Bunch varieties, State in- 


5,000 or over 


Pineview Farm, Hanceville, Ala. 




























































paid. KR. ©. Chanclor, Seville. Ga o, 
= lanclor, Sé¢ ille 3a Porto Rtco Potato plants, inspected Can handle big 
Te natoes abbas e: 300, The; 500. $1; 1,000, $1.65. orders $1.35 per 1,000 Dubberly Lightsey Plant Co., 
Bermuda ‘Gnio ms: 500, 75 1.000, $1.25. Porto Rico Bristol, G 
antato slips: 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.50 Sweet Pepper - i Por Ri Potat 1 f ; 
ON, Th Weaver Plant Company Mt. Pleasant. Texas. mspected rorte ican otato plants from vine grown 
- wr oe voniconhcen Md jotatoes, $1.60 thousand, Address M. N. Ridley, 
m . 
prose IMPROVED PORTO RICANS, NANCY Graham, Ga. ; 
Y. C HALL, EARLY TRIUMPH Certified Potato plants, $2.25 thousand; postpaid. 
— 5.000, $8 Irompt shipment Sonnie Plant Farm, 
Potato plants, $1.75 per thousand; 5,000 or Union Springs, i ; 
i more, $1.50 per thousand. Porto Rico potato plents, inspected and certified, $2.15 
~ ~. eic thousand, insured mail postpaik W. H. Weaver, Plant 
> fen p Tomato plants, $1.50 per thousand. Grower, Ocilla, Georgia 
Box romnt service, satisfaction guaranteed. - ~ ee 
raps. r Tne ~ . . 
Mo. ALTMAN PLANT CO., : POTATO PLANTS FOR SALE 
ima, Ga. os ' , 
o Purple Skin Porto Ricos, state inspected, 
; Fr tproof Cabbage plants, leading varieties; large, F.o.b. Alma: $1.75 per 1,000; $1.60 per 1,000 
rai = - row mn. well _ rooted 1,000, Bormads in 10,000 lots. : 
Ruby Kir Pepper, o. » ito $2. 1,000. . - > mL > +\r 
Absolutely prompt shipment, Quitman Potato Co., EAGLE PLANT COMPANY 
Quitman, Ga (Growers) (Bonded Dealers) 
Porto Rico and Triumpl to plants: 500, ALMA, GEORGIA. 
1600 $2.25 postpaid collect 1,000, 
2900, $875; 10.000, SIE ito plants: 300 " : . 
MM). $1; 1,000, $1.75: m stnai " ~All conlgret Ml ; Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April delivery, 
S $1.50. Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, 73 $1.75 per thousand; 5,000 or more, $1.65 per thousand. 
thous tern Plint Co., Pitts, Ga ’ J. 1. Hughes, Rockingham, Ga 
7 1.000: 5.000. $3. Tomatoes: Red skin Porto Rican and Boon Potato plants: $1.75, 
eu yy King. Pimiento Pepper 1.000; delivered. 10,000, $1,60 thousand, collect. W. 
, - l : 500 5: 1,000, $2 Iv express 0. Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga 
000, $1.75. 5 ~4 ; " : _ — 
EUarantes ane 50. Roots mossed » entistaction orto Rican Potato plants; AA quality, £2 thousand; 
tion 8 Winted yr “rea poe large quantities Deal- fresh: direct to your mail box: cash with order. Bul 
een et Adiress Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, G lard Brothers Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga 
» roer’s Better nts.—Cabbage, Collard. Onions, ha’ ican Potato - 1000 £1.90: 5.0 ‘ 
uty sets, pr 1: 500, $1: 1,000, $1.75 press: 1,000 ” oc Pe to plants 1 te 1.90; Bcd saped om. 
000. Selatan dean tke Maen “eae ber thouszn 1 Count and quality guaranteed. 
ent Pi ri Snecial. John Bact : + 74 spate , Strickland Plant Co., Mershon, Ga. a 
— eee Htimore, prepaid: 100. 60c¢: 200, $1: 590, $1.75: ure certified Improved Perto Rico Potato plants 
ny $2.50 Express: 1,000, $2: 5.000, $8.75. Pep- $1.75 per 1.000; 4,000 up, $1.50. Shipped after May 1. 
Bren Ruby King, Ruby Giant, Pimiento. Red Ci Bibb Co., Route No. 3, Macon, Ga. 
Paid: 50, S0e: 100 se: 250. $1.50: 500 ———_— SD 
1.000 $4.50 oe ‘eee As ; F Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants for 
’ 1.4 Express ann ) Snowbal 0 , ren e i ) ( tato plant 
Auliflower and Black 1.000, _33. sm nt grt a “ April and May shipment by express at $2 per thou 
coo : ae yp Ne Pane sand. Coleman & Chandler, Tifton, Ga. 
kin , _ on 
od paid Yam, ; g Stem Jersey, pre- Certified bunch and long vine Porto Rico, Nai ane 
ia 9; 1.000, $3.50. Express: 1,000 : Halls and Dooley pototo plants, true to name, $1.75 
vans and $2.25 per 1,000. Our gurantee: Good telivere We guarantee to fill your order within 24 
Valtosta - iat shipment. Schroer Plant Farms heurs of time you specify to ship er return your money. 


Cunp Plant Co., Rt. 1, Cullman, Ala 





POTATOES 


Pure Porto Rico 1 
1,000; over 5,000, $1 
Service gua sranteed 

“Mississippi “verti fier 
plants: 1,000, $2.50; 
isf action guaranteed 

Porto Rican Potat 
thousand; fresh from 
with order Saxley ¢ 
lev, Ga 


Yotato plants, in 


50 First clas 
Ellis Plant Far 


1 Nancy Hall, 
5,000 and up, $ 





BEANS 


spected, $1.65 per Re leaned . Seed Biloxi Borbeane iood strong bean 
plants and prompt bags; $2.50 per bushel, f.o.b. W ashington, N. C., any 
m, Alma, quantity up to 500 bushels. Talley & Baugham, Inc 











Porto Rico Potato Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, 
2; postpaid, Sat- Cotton Seed, Cane, Corn. All varieties Large or 


L. H. Deaton, Belmont, Miss small lots. Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & Co., 


o plants; ‘‘Better quality,’’ $2 


Tennille, Ga. 





growers to your mail box. Cash Wonderful new Mathews Soys make tremendous crops 
‘o-operative Plant Exchange, Bax when others completely fail Small supply seed still on 
hand. More money than any other possible crop 


IMPROVED PORTO RIC¢ 
PLANTS 





satisfaction 
00 up, $1.50. 
1,000; all plants 





rhest quality; 


inspe cted. 


—_—— Mathews, Lovett, Ga. 





Sale.—Wilson’s Black Soybeans, $2.70 bushel 

Brown Soybeans, 2.70 Abruzzi Seed Rye 
in season New crop, recleaned; bags lZc each. Joseph 
FE. Holland, Milford, Delaware 


» POTATO 











Full count 





guaranteed. $1.75, 1,000; a Se ‘CANE ee 
“Bunch” Porto Rico: $2, Suttle’s “Syrup Cane seed for syrup; 5 pounds plants 
prepaid. Can fill ar y or- acre $1 postpaid, Diamond Hill Farm, Level Land, 


der at once. Hanceville Plan 


ville, Ala, J. F. 


Millions Porto Rico Potato plants, 


five thousand, $7.50; 
| Satisfaction ¢ 
ingham, Ga. 





Improved Porto Ric 


ceive order Good pl 
Rockingham, Ga 


Genuine Porto Ric 
$1.50 per thousand; 
Guaranteed plants, p 


Rt Macon, Ga 


JOHNSON’S SHO-GRO POT 


PORTO RICO 


$1.75, 1,0 


ten thousand 
uaranteed G 


© Potato plants, 
five thousand lots, $1.54 


) thousand 





First class plants, full count. 


ments absolutely 


any b 


South Caroli 





t Co., Hance- . 








Nelson, Prop. Recleaned Cane Seed for foc ber, 100 
pounds $2.50; Orange §$: Top $2.65; Texas 





*n 


- Seeded Ribbon f.0 b. shipping point Cash 
$1.75 thousand; with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
$14 Cash with a 

Carter, Rock- CHUFAS 
Good clean Chufa seed, $3 per bushel. Ross Hard- 
$1.75 thousand: ware Co., Williston, Fla. 








“T. 3. Boatrieht, CORN 





int guaranteed soatright, pa = = eae 
Pure Mexican June seed corn: 4 pounds 35 1 bushel 
© Potato plants, express « ct $4.90 Write de B Marett, Fair Play, 8. C 
parcel post, $1.75 per 10 i. Certified Ne: al Paymaster, field se lected from two 
rompt shipment Gi Tr eared stalks: yield 110.82 bushels per acre; state 
champior $1 per bushel; over 5 bushels $3.50. Charlie 
ATO PLANTS Cheatham, Lynnville, Tenn 
ARE BETTER wR — ... es 
P J ICY 3. \ in res ) ginator, $4 hundred. 
and NANCY HALLS: Half and Half.-Year from_ origir I 
7 — T. A. Moorman, Somerville, Tenn 
WW; 35,000 up, $1.50, “ — 
mot shit 1,500 bushels Half and Half, $4.50 per 100 Paid 
pro ny ship- Summerour $5 bushel Prompt shipment. Dr. Young, 
guaranteed. References: irmingham, Ala 
ank or banker. Rhyne’s Cook is the most wilt-resistant; averaged 14 
PLANT COMPANY pounds more lint to acre for 6 years in Alabama Ex- 
periment Station tests. Leads everywhere almost Get 


JOHNSON 
Rocl 


Imyrovec purple ski 


inspected; prompt sl 


Williams, Alma, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato pl 


promptly. $2.25 tho 
pressed; 5,000 up, $1 


kingham, Ga. 
ii Porte Rico J 


ipments $2.) «thousan 000 or 
more $1.75. Reference, any Method#st 


ints; inspected 
usand mailed; 
75 thousand. 


Farm, Gainesville, Ga 


Porto Rican Potato 
thousand express sh 


agents’ orders solicite 
Brokerage Co., FPaxley, 





shipment government 
OOO at $21.75. Quali 
i i lisappo 




















50. Quan- 
Benton, 


the best that exists from the breeders at 
tities cheaper Pamphlet free. Rhyne Bric 
Ala., and Plains, Ga. 





*otato slips, fully 





minister. 4 K 
WILKINSON 
cn eaeeee WILT-RESISTING COTTONS 
nesville Plant WILKINSON BIG BOLL TOOLE WILT-RESIST- 
COTTON 


ie ING 
plants; “‘Better quality,’’ $1.75 Individually grown for 20 years. 100 pound bag $5; 
ipments large dealers County 5 to 10 bags $4.75; 10 to 20 bags $4.50; 20 to 
d. Cash with orders. saxley bags, $4.25 per bag 


Ga. 


inspected; 
ty and service 1 
intment. B. J. 


WILKINSON ALABAMA STATION COOK 307-6 
WILT-RESISTING COTTON— 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants for immediate This cotton is making friends everywhere. _ Price» 
$2 per thousar 
$2 per thousarm 


same as Toole. 


WILKINSON EARLY CHAPPELL WILT-RESIST- 
ING COTTON 


ny motte 


He ad, Alma, 





: rt Yellow Yams, Early Triumph, This cotton is about ten days early and recommended 
proved Porto Rico plants, $2 thousand; 5,000 up for fresh lands and where other cotton “ye too 
Alma. Can ship five hundred thousand per much. 100 pounds $6; 5 to 10 bags $525 6 ta 20 
Turner Plant Co., Alma, Ga. bags $5.50; 20 to 50 bags, $5.25 per Bay . 

For Sale.—State certified Early Triumph Sweet Po- NINETY-DAY, EARLY SPECKLE VELVET 
tato plants Earliest and heaviest producer. Good BREAN SEED— 
stock. Express per thousand f.o.b. here. Prepaid A-1 class, $1.50 per bushel; 5 to 10 bushel, $1.40; 
parcel post, $2 per thousand. Shipments in Ala- 25 bushels, $1.35; 100 bushels, $1.30 per bushel. 
bama only. lL. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. oe =a eS ee ee SS ee 
- ¢ F. WILKINSON, (Coupon) 


TOMATOES 


Tomato plants, $1.5 
$2; postpaid Oaklin 


500,000 Tomato plant 
$5 Bonnie Plant Fa 


id A0e; 500) postpaix 





tra large Tomato 


Ex 
nic; 400, T5e. Expre 


Darien, Ga, 


NURSERY STOCK 


Prolific Tomato plan 


Headland, Alabama. 


0 thousand 100, 50c; thousand Enclosed find remittance of $............ for which 


Farm, Orlando, 


s 1,000, $1.50; 


Fla. please send me ........ bushels of your pure cot- 


postpaid. 5,00 ton seed. (Name varteties) 


rm, Union Springs, Ali 

CO ee en =H NRE ONE eccccccccccese eccccccccoccccce 

t #2 0. Parks, Darien, Ga IE «i cn id beak See sé vanencssiearincdeencsnearen 

plants, postpaid: 100, 35 200, 

ssed: 1,000, $1. Walter Parks, AGAPOBB 2... cdccecccccccccccccccccsccccccsseeeees 
ied Shipping Point ......... 606060000 ¢aeseeusseusee ° 








Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees. — Salesmen wanted. For Sale.—Cooks 10-10 Cotton Seed. We have 1,200 


Concord Nursery, Dept. 





Fruit Trees. —Pecan 
Best varieties. Prices 
cord Nursery, Dept. 2 


25, Concord, Ga. bushels of Cooks 10-10, recleaned planting seed for 
—-— Se ae sale at $1.50 per bushel, f.o.b. Leighton, Ala., in 


trees, ornamentals. Large stock. juantities of 9 bushels and up. Seed put up in 3 bushel 
right. Salesmen wanted. Con- = jjjis We raised this cotton on our own farms, care- 


5, Concord, Ga. 


fully ginned it on our own gins, without any mixing 
































SRK SPNPSPNINSPNSP 4 GOOGGGGSGG Cth «other strains. of cotton. We do not think there 
are purer or better strains of Cook's ton in the 
SEEDS state Fennel Bros., Leighton, Ala 
aiihiendunnedat PEANUTS 
BEANS Select Small Spanish Peanut 96 pound bag. 
Biloxi Soybeans, $4 per bushel. Chas. F. Hiley Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, 


Marion, Ala. 


“Mung Beans: bushel 
Schell City, Mo 








Peanuts.—Recleaned; good for seed or roasting. Small 





$9; peck $2.50. 


arly Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.50 


Seed Co., Dothan. Ala. 


iH. G. Mosher White Spanish, $5.50 per hundred pounds Arnold & 
. ae F Strickland, Clio, Ala. 
For Sale.—Spanish Peanuts, 25 and 50 pound bags, 
7c; delivered anywhere in Alabama. Cowpeas, carload 
F. 





bushel. Poyner 





Early Speckled Velvet Beans, 2 bushel bags, $3. 


Write W. E. Cook, Evergreen, Ala 


"Soybeans, Velvet Be: 
price Murphy & Pal 


Early Speckled Velve 


ins and Cowpea 


t Beans: 120 pound bag 
with order. Goff Mercantile Co 


. Enterprise, Ala. 


or less. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 


Peanuts —Selected farmers stock for seed or roasting. 
— - as North Carolina or Hog Runner, 100 pound bag $4.25. 


s Write us for Small White Spanish $5.25. Cash with order. Goff 
mer, Sandersville, Ga. Mercantile Co., Enterprise, 





Ala. 
$2; cash PEAS 
Mixed Peas $3.60; Irons $3.70; Clays $3.70; 90 Day 














Thousand bushels Early Speckled V 
bushel Chufas, 10 cents pound. Jack 


Georgii 





sIvet Beans, $1.50 Velvet Beans $1.65. Mail check. United Farmers, 
Cc 


Burch, Chester, trunson, 8S. 


= — ~ 
All kinds of peas for sale. Orange, Amber or Red 





Choice Mammoth Y 
f.o.b. Hertford. 
North Carolina. 


e llow Soybeans, 
Blanchard & 


$2.25 bushel, Top Cane seed 3%c pound. Large improved White 
Co., Hertford, Spanish peanuts 6%c pound. Small White Spanish 
5 1-4 Tennessee Red Cob, Mosby’s or Hastings corn 





Select recleaned seed 


Velvets: Early 





2.50 bushe Sudi gra 3c. Geo. M. Callen, Selma, 
Speckled, $1.50 pete hel. udan graes & eo. M len, elma 











bushel. Smell White Spanish Peanuts, 5c pound. SS 

H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. SPINACH 
~~ Rovbeans for Seed Memmoth Yellows, $2.20 bushel: Bloomsdale Savoy Spinach; imported direct from 
tiloxis, $2.25 bushel; Laredos, $5 bushel. W. &. Holland; 20c pound, any quantity. A. H. Rieder & 


Dudley, Lake Landing 


N. 


Co., Memphis, Tenn. 





Soybeans Mammoth 





Haberlendts $2; Tar He 
stead-Smith Co., Ranso 


Yellows $: 
el Blacks 
mville, N. C, 











Tokies $2.15; WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 








Siloxis $3. Win- ——- =o 


Absolutely pure, clean, hand saved ‘Stone Mountz n 
Watermelon d, $1 pound; rushed, postpaid. Clyde 





For Sale.—Velvet Be 
Deuhle sacked in two 
per bushel, f.o.b. Luve 


ans, early varie 





‘ 


ty; 500 bushels. Maddox, Flowery Branch, Ga. 


bushel bags only; dollar fifty — — 
w 


erne, Ala. 


H. King. (Classified Ads. continued on next page) 


a 
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_Classitied Ads 








~~ BABY ‘CHICKS 
Quality chicks, all Kinds; high bred layers. Write 
for prices Fort Valley Hatchery, Fort Valley, Ga 
Quality icks Reds and Rocks, 12% Leghorns, 
ll Get s on started chicks Perkins Hatchery, 
Anniston - : 
. B re: - Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons 





ive mixed $9.50; prepaid, live deliver) 





100, $10.75 
Ozark Farms, “Westphalia, Mo 

Alabama A redited Chicks. —Reds, Roc ks and Ia 
horns Prompt deliveries Write for catalogue and 
prices. Garner’s Hatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala 


DRU MM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
¢.0.D. CHICKS AND EGGS.—Barron or Tancred 
Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel Wh. Rocks, Rucker Reds, 
| pea Bf. Gp.. Fishel Wt. Wyan. Eye-opening 

Page cat. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
-Reds, Rocks, Leghorns, $10 hun- 





June-July Chicks 








dread, prepaid State accredited hatchery None better. 
Hamilt ms Electric Hatchery, Grove Hill, Ala. 
~ Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 


alive. Catalogue free 


breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% 
Box 116, Parsons, 


Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, 
Kansas. ‘ 
Telm ~ Leghorns, An- 
Res, $10; 

Hatchery, 


post pvid 7 
turred Rocks 
$11.50. Helms 


ceredited chicks 
issorted, $9; 


Wryandottes, 


~Helm’s a 
conas, heavy 
Orping 
Pacuca 





SOUTH 
known and pre 


Good 
real 


ALL OVER THE 
Blue Ribbon chicks are 
ferred by successful poultrymen. 

blooded chicks that you can raise at a 
and full 


profit. Write us today for price 
intormation 
BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY 
Desk M, Atlanta, Ga. 
Saby Chicks Single Comb White Leghorns; stat 
inspected, st ird B. W. dD. tested Pedigreed m s 
in all pens fancred = strain Pee Dee Hatch 





Hartsville a < 





Guaranteed-to-live chicks from 200-318 pedi 
greed stock Guarantee protects you against first 
14 days 12 rieties 7e up Free catalog sooth 


Farms, Box 625, Clinton, Mo. 


Big husk hi uaranteed to live, only Te up 





Shipped Superior certified Arrival on time 
guaranteed Get our bi free catalogue Superior 
Hatchery, Box 8S Windsor, Mo 
LESTER’S 
ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS 
his gh producing flocks. Bar- 


From purebred, 
1 S 





red Ro C. Reds, $16 per hundred; 
White d Brown Leghorns, $14 per hun- 
dred. Assorted, $12 per hundred. 100% 
alive delivery guaranteed. Catalog free. 


LESTER’S 
117 Broad St., 


HATCHERY 
Rome, Ga. 





Write for iy reduced May, June, July prices on our 
famous blood tested, culled, inspected chicks Rocks, 
Reds, broilers, Leghorns Also free brooders and feed 
with them Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, 
Virginia 

Baby Chicks.—-Select stock. Hatches every week. 
100 light and heavy assorted, $10 100 Single Comb 
White Leghorns or heavy mixed, $12 100 Rhode 
Island Red or Barred Plymouth Rocks, $14 100° per 
cent live delivery and service. Emerson Hatchery, 


Brooksville Fla 


RAMSEY’S (ATMORE, ALA.) HEAVY 
BREEDS. State accredited. No white diar- 
rhea. Reds, Rocks, White Wyandottes, $15 
per hundred. Third year. Better than ever. 
Order now. H. L. RAMSEY, Atmore, Ala. 
Purebred. Every chick selected. Yar- 
White Rocks, $14 hun- 
Laced ~Wyandottes, 
breeds assorted, $13 
Anconas 2. Ship 


Baby Chicks 
red Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
dred White Wyandottes, Silver 
Buff Ory tons $15 Heavy 
White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns 









ments now Prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. Wood- 
lawn Hatcheries tox P, Atlanta, Ga. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
Fifteen best Black Giant eggs 35; thirty, $2; 
postpaid Mary A. Lile, Dickso n 
Jersey Black Giant ¢ $ bloo | tested $1.25 setting 
100, $7.56 Francis Whiting, Olmstead. - Ky 
Jer ( Excellent layers; extra large, purebred, 
showy l e s $1.50; delivered Dollie Lrewer, 
Grant, A 
' PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Parks purebred Rock eggs, $1.25 setting two for $2; 
postpaid Exeellent layers Lizzie Campbell, Meridi- 


mnville A] 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


direct: “$1 50 per 





Hat hing € s half price Owen 
1: $6 hunlr Mrs. M. B. Srroggs, Alto, Ga 
DUCKS 
in duck eggs 15. $1 0 100 $8; prepaid. 
i, Rt. 4, Burlington, N. ¢ 
PEA FOWL ‘ 
Peafowl wanted John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va 
TURKEYS 


Bronze turkey eggs, thirty cents each Elbert Norton, 


Harned, Ky. 


pound tom. 





nze Turkeys.—Eggs sired 47 


Farm, New Haven, Ky 


Giant 
Bronze 





6 price; $4 
Comer, Ala 


turkey e¢ reduced % 


Bronze 
i Farm 


paid Sylvester 


Mammoth 
dozen, post 
Red turkeys, 


boned Bourbon 





from purebred big 








$5 dozen; postpaid Edward’ Philley, Granbury, Texas. 
LIVESTOCK 
«a DUROC-JERSEYS 





Registered Duroes Immune, guaranteed. Wayside 
Farms Somerville, Tenn 
tered Durocs; Beech- 
Sellbuckle, Ter 


Registered Duroc 
Brothers, Fort 


Finest regi sows 


Die Ss, gilts, 
croft Farnt, . 





boars, four months old, $10. Zeigler 


Deposit, Ala 





Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 


W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn 





For Sale: I Duroe sow Weaning second litter. DBar- 
gain Fourteen pigs in litter Sest blood lines. Show 
winner R. M. Currie, Millport, Ala 

ESSEX es : 
big bone Black Essex Satisfac- 
Sargeron, Sardis, Ga 

oO. I. C. 


3: bred silts. W. I. Owen Bedford, Va. 











POLAND-CHINAS 


Revistered Big Bone Poland China pigs; corn-bread 





prices. J. N. Morrow, Aliceville, Ala 
GUERNSEYS “ 
For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwil- 
liger, Wauwatosa, Wis. ne 
Choice purebred Guernsey bulls by proven sires, out 
of tested dams Reasonable prices Gayoso Farms, 
liorn Lake, Miss 
__ JERSEYS 


Seven registered yearling heifers; good enough for 








iny calf club; $100 each M Hall, Midway, Ala 
Two purebred Jersey bull calves. One ten months 
old ready for light service, price $65. One three months 
$35 Will register in buyer’s name Will Sparks, 
Kansas, Ala 
GOATS 
Registered Milk Goats. Moorhurst Farm, Irvington, 
Alabama 
Re zistered, grade Toxgenburg «oes “twenty dollars 
up Blue Mountain Ranch, Little Rock, Ark 
_ RABBITS 
For Sale High class Chinchilla Rabbits. Write 
R. H. Crawford, Tiger, Ga. 
DOGS 


Two purebred mths old, 
$25 each Mrs 


pups, six m¢ 
Rydal, Ga 
puppies over 
Diateland 


German Police 
L. P 


Taylor, 
fem: le 
Fowler's 


extra fine 
pedigreed 


\iredales.—A few 
months old, $10 each; 
Kennels, Braselton, Ga 


Polk Miller’s famous dog 


Free Dow Took. book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart 18 pages Illustrated. 





Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp, 1026 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Huntrede et ‘formers are » fading a market for their 
seeds, plants, honey, poultry and livestock by aciver- 
tising in these columns. 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 
Send for omplete 
Tibbee Statioa iss 





Rest and 


cheapest tee Hives. 
cati alog ue The 


Stover Apiaries, 

5 ; Cypre ss Hives, knocked down, ~ $8.! 95 Free ca 

nd factory price list Gulf Coast Bee Co H 
Touisiana 











yuma, 


tees pay far better, cost considered, than nv other 








farm stock if you keep them right Do you want to 
keep your bees better? If so, we would like to help you, 
Send for our free leaflet prepared by a Southern bee- 
keeping authority that tells just how to transfer bees 
into better hives; also a free booklet called ‘‘ees for 
Pleasut ind Profit’? that tells how to get a_ right 
tart Address The Root Company, 122 Liberty 
SS Medi Ohio 
CLOTHING . 
All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample 
ever seld through agents. MacHenry Serge ( 1719 
North Avenue, Baltimore, Ma 
FARM MACHINERY 
Complete Waterworks, including 6 h. p is engine 
and a thousand gallon pressure tank, pump, belt and 


pump jack for $150, as I now have electricity M. W 


Hall. Midway, Ala 
KODAK FINISHING 


pictures, 25 





Free eniargement, six Reid’s Stucio, 


North Little Rock, Ark. 
Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4¢ 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala 


to 6c. White Co., 





Any size tilm developed, six glo ssy prints, 25 silver 
Tru Art Studio, Desk 6, W: iterloo, _Towa 

Trial Offer.—Send 5c with any size film for 
six glossy prints Kiphart Studio, Fairf Ala 

Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 


6c. 
Bir- 


Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, 
mingham, Als. 
Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
to 6c Write for full particulars about Eastman’s 








$30,000.00 cash prizes Bromberg & Co., authorized 
Eastman agents, Birmingham, Ala. 

Kodak Finishing Nothing free, but our pictures 
don't fade Work guaranteed Prints 3 to 6 cents 
each Addl ten cents roll for developing Franklin 
Studio, Post Office Drawer 2192, Birmingham Ala. 

Trial roll or four negatives finished and a lovely oval 


pocket or vanity mirror — any kodak picture on 


back side, all for l5e  silv No stamps. Sfust men- 
tion this paper. Denison P icture Shop, Denison, Texas 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

Make Your Kitchen Work Easier New Ha Uten 
sil Rack makes your kitchen modern Eve ythih of 
daily use can be hung on this rack Our honor club 
plan extends credit to all enables you te et rack 
free For descriptive circular and instructions how to 
organize honor club, address Dept A, Handy Utensil 
Rack Companys 1707 East 55th St Cleveland, Ohio. 

PATENTS 


Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented 


Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. noe 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bildg., 
Washington, D. C Honorable methods. 
Patents Time counts in applying for patents Send 
sketch or model for instuctionrs or write for free book, 


Patent”? and ‘‘Record of Invention 

information on how to proceed. 
Registered Patent Attorney, T7-C 
Washington, D. C 


to Obtain a 
form No charge for 
Clarence A. O’Brien 

Security Bank Building, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


qualify for a government 
rite Ozment Instruction 





Let Mr. 
job; $125- 
Bureau, 225, St. 


Ozment help you 
$250 month, W. 
Louis, Mo. 


SYRUP» 


Delicious Sugar Cane flavored. Sample free. 
cans, $10 dozen; 10 gallon kegs $7; 35 gallon 
$20. Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., 
prise, Ala. 








Gallon 
barrels 
Enter- 





The Progressive Farmey 





— 





LL 


TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following are average 


prices at designated markets, 


except peanuts, 


which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


( — = . 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb... 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, 
Hogs, average, cwt. 
Steers, medium, native, 
Egos, fresh Arata, G08... 66 s0ccceces ‘ 
Hens, heavy, live, tb 
Butter, extras, 1b. 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu......... 
Cams, Me. 2 W008, Bhiciss caccee ove 
Oats, No. 2 white, btt......ccccccecs 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton..........06+ 

New York:— 

Cotton, middling, spot, 1b............ 

Potatoes, Fla. Sd’ld’g Rose, No.1 ,bbl. 

Apples, Rome B’ty, good to fancy, bkt.. 
* No. 3. No. 1 best. 


SOUTHERN PRICES 25 


C«s 





Last Il "eek 


Pre-war 
Month v (1910-14) 


$0.07 


1go Y ear « 4go 


$0.06% $0.07 


or 
1.30 


6713 67% 1.95 
11.40 11.30 10.05 7.90 
12.96 12.36 12.20 7.11 
20% 4 27% 21 
Jl JY .26Y% 16 


44 46%, 45 29 
1.23% 1.29% 1.99 

93 1.08% 

67%, 
18.50 


ABY, * 47 
21.50 21.50 


.1990 


7.25 


1.70 


2075 
$6.75 
1.75 2. 75 ‘ 


YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 











Cents Cents 
Cesta. GARE ovccaccecéccdiaveses 13% a a a 12% 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel..... $1.05 RN: OI oo ce a ea ee 14@15 
Beef cattle, pound ............+++++-24%4@4 Sweet potatoes, . 70@75 
Fee eee 
; tion will continue rather large, even 


THE COTTON MARKET | 


' Oyehiwn market action has been ex- 
tremely disappointing in the last six 


weeks. It has gone counter to the usual 
trend at this time of the year and the 
average price for the 


threatens to 
considerably 
short of maintaining 
the relationship  be- 
tween price, supply, 
and carry-over that 
prevailed in the last 
several years. 

The weakness has 
been in response to 
improvement in the 
crop outlook and stimulating news 
from mill centers both in this country and 
abroad. Favorable weather for plowing 
and planting has created a tendency to re- 
vise acreage estimates upward slightly. 
The average quality of seed used is bet- 
ter than last year and present conditions 
point to much replanting than in 
1928. 

In the first half April, 
ton appear to have 
production, consumption of 633,000 bales 
of cotton by domestic spinners in March 
was rather less than anticipated, the strike 
in the South has interfered with opera- 
tions to some extent, and reports from 
British textile centers using American 
cotton have been depressing. 

Shortly 
pear to have 
recession in prices was attractive 
ers and the movement of goods into dis- 
tributing channels continues large. Mills 
are sold fairly w well ahead and consun mp- 


season 


fall 





GUSLER 


GILBERT 


less 


less 


sales of cot- 


goods fallen below 


sales ap- 
the 
to buy- 


after mid-April cloth 


increased, however, as 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


manager for 1930, successful 
cotton and corn grower. Let me hear from you and get 
refer nee. D. Ross, Round Mt . Ala. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 








“Position on farm as 


ville. Let us train yeu to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No Negroes taken. For free booklet 

Dept. 241, Nashville, 


write Nashville Auto School, 
Tenn. 





AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga. 





Concord 





TOBACCO 





“chewing, 


Guaranteed, postpaid, good red le af juicy 
five pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.75. Smoking 20c. 


Hlomer Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn 


Agents wanted to sell Nursery wreck. —— ad- 


vance. Lindley Nurseries, Pomona, 


though the rate may not remain as high as 
during the winter. Some slowing in p- 
erations would be in accord with the usual 
seasonal tendency. 

The market may have a 
rally later in the spring. 


y { 
good 


fairly 
Crop uncertain- 





ties are likely to recur and the prospects 
of a moderate carry-over will make 

market sensitive to such conditions, es 
pecially with prices on the 1 level 
eached recently. The world carry-over 
of American cotton promises to be around 
4,250,000 bales. Even if acreage should 


be as large as in 1926, and ‘an average 
yield per acre be obtained, the crop pro- 
duced plus this carry-over would make 


the total supply only about the same as 
this year. 

The belief expressed early in the sea- 
son that New Orleans middling spot cot- 
ton might be expected to average 20 to 
20% cents for the crop is not being sup- 
ported by the action of the market. The 
average thus far is only about 19.10 cents, 
and prices are now down to that level 
once more, or 1% cents below the high 
point of the season reached early in 


March. GILBERT GUSLER. 











AGENTS WANTED 
Make bi money selling Hair Straightener to col- 
ored people Write for free simple and terms t 
agents Mafcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, 


Richmond, Va. 





—" 
yourself. 




















Make your own products. Employ agents 4 
Toilet articles, soap, extracts. We furnish everything. 
Valuable book free. National Scientific Laboratories, 
1972 W. Broad, Richmond, Va. 

Agents $60 Week.—Sell finest line guaranteed host 
ery All new styles and big sellers. $ commission. 
Silk hose given for your own use Write quick for 
sample outfit. Silk Hosiery Co., Dept. 837, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Se ee 

Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. All 
brass: throws continuous stream. Established 35 years 


Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, Bot 
C-4. 





We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Bxperience unnecessary. Car- 





Chewing, 5 pounds 
pounds $1; 10 
Te nn. 


Tobacco Prepaid. guaranteed. 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 
pound s $1.80. W. B. Adams, Sharon, 





~ juicy 











Tobacco Postpaid.—Gt ranteed best mellow, 
leaf chewing; 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Fest smok- 
ing 20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 

Retter Tobacco.—Guarantee i, sweet, mellow, hand 
picked. Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 
5. $1 Pay when received. Doran Tobacco Growers, 
Murray, Ky. 

Natural Leaf T bacco, “best gra de | guaranteed. Chew 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free Cigars: 50, $1.75. Pay when received. Valley 
Farmers, Murray, Ky. 

RGGI rr 





TO BUY 


~ WANT: 





Ww ented 
Fruit, Etc. ; 


etables, 
Castle, Pa. 





“Pot toes, 
carloads. 


n Onions, 
Hamilton Co., New 








nation Co., 651, St. Louis. Mo. 
Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles. flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 


Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors 
profits plating auto parts, tablew 
informa tion, Sprinkle, Plater, : 


Agents. —$50 weekly selling ‘Shirts. No 
experience needed. Commissions in advance. 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New 


Big Profits; steady income; our line of food products, 





at home. Immense 
ete. Write for 
Marion, Indiana. 


capital or 
Samples 
York 


















toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Agents.—I want a good, honest man or woman, all 





to look after my established busine 
1 few orders; distribute 
people eat and use 
partner; you 


or part time, 
your locality; 
extracts, 

I furnish 


teas, coff . 
every day. 
keep 


take 
things 
everything, make you my 


spices, 


half of what we take in; pay starts as soon as case ar- 
rives. Get my amazing offer. Curtis W. Van De 
Mark, 233-D Health-O Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Bi 
manager. _ $50 














Ohio corporation wants county 

we commission. Earnings start immediately. Good 
for $5,000 yearly. We furnish everything, iver and 
collect. Capital or experience unnecessary. Fyr- Fyter 
Co., 1884 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. aiid 
$50 Weekly Men wanted to demonstrate and take 
ten orders daily direct from motorists. Amazing Mag- 
netic Trouble Lignt. Sticks anywhere More orders, 
ig pay. Write for demonstrator and particulars. 

Migno, Beacon Bldg., Dept. 785. Boston, Mass. 
ssn 
Agents $210 month. Dri-Kleanit makes any car look 
like new Removes mud, grease, tar, id oil all ee 
one operation No soap or water used leans any ¢@ 


for 10¢ Exclusive territory 
Write for free sample American 
3237, Cincinnati, Ohio 











selling agency for the world’s larges?. 
direct to wearer men’s wear line; COm 
cloth samples, irts, neckties, = 
waterproof trench coats an lumber 
experience unnet 
VanBuren, I 


We offer the 
most complete 
sists of 135 la 
derwear, pajamas, 
Spare or full time; 
fit free, Howard, 1215 
Chicago. 
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Cotton Prices: Premiums for Better Grades and Staples 





ATLANTA, i 





NEW ENGL AND MILL POINTS 
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UNCLE FRED'S COLUMN 





Such scenes al- 


18th the poultry 
enjoyed seeing the 


prices you can double your money in three 
form of verte *k will 


but cc En offers the 


to buy their girls a spring dress and a hat 


then get down to carrvine them out can 


pene? production. During the latter part 


to Ho ~ the farmers 





' GOOD NEWS FOR POULTRY | 


6 a meeting nies al wnat contest 1 mana- 


ft ching iain was 
held in New Orleans. 
called for the purpose of ienaion up uni- 
form rules and regulations for the egg- 
Managers of all United 
cei contests were invited to 
e meeting. Contestants, the press, 
t authorities have long deplored 
the present lack of uniformity of rules 





meeting questionnaires were 
several contests 
in od ‘Tr to get the reaction and recom- 
f the contestants themselves. 

Purpose of an egg-laying contest 
to serve __ poultry breeders and the in- 
Every effort should 
0 ‘a the records and reports 
practical value for all concerned. 
the contest should be a 





than simply an 


should be deter- 


breeding test rather 


ege 






race. A breeder's value 

mined by the size of egg: quality of egg; 
health: body size, etec., rather than sim- 
ply number of eggs. With these points in 
view the contest authorities at New Or- 
leans adopted uniform rules and regula- 
tions which they believe will better serve 


breeders and contestants. It 
impractical for contest of- 


the 
was, of course, 


poultry 





ficials from rigged sections to attend this 
meeting. It isc vp however, that they 
may get t r in their respective sec- 
tions and consider the changes that have 


It should be understood by a 
contestant that the rules and regula- 
tions cause the contests involved more 
add materially to the expense of 


The rules 


been made 
new 


work and 
operation. 


follows :— 


agreed on are as 


1, The 1929-30 contests will start November 
1, 1929, as formerly, but will close September 
3%, 193¢ The 1930-31 contest will start Octo- 
her 1 instead of November 1 as _ heretofore. 
October 1 has long been regarded as the ideal 
opening date, but difficulty of making the 
change after the contests once started has 
delayed the change. Many breeders have al- 
ways complair ed of the difficulty of holdi: 


1 to November 1. Be- 
vorable 





birds out 








cause of the veather at the 
earlier date it is probable that less sickness 
will result from shipping causes. Birds should 
be in hetter physical condition and in heavy 
pre luctior fore severe winter weather starts 
in. An earlier starting date is more consistent 
with commercial practices and conforms bet- 
ter with most state programs for early 
hatches. Provisions have been made to trap 
possible 300-eggers in the 1929-30 contest a 
full year 


2. An entry shall consist of 13 birds, 10 


composing the pen, with three alternates. It 
was the opinion of the majority of contestants 
who answered questionnaires that three al- 
ternates was the nearest ideal. Very few con- 


testants in favor of increasing the num- 
gs of 











No replacement shal] be allowed except 
Prsk... the first two weeks. The authorities 
at New Orieans did not feel that it was fair to 
allow replacements throughout the year and 
add dead birds’ records as would be neces- 


sary. An egg contest should be a breeding 
test and not a relay race. While we ealize 
this rule will probably work a hardship on 
few individual breeders, it will better serve 
she great majority and the br public. 





4. Birds that die during the first two weeks 
will not be included in the mortality records 
provided they are replaced. Replacements are 





allowed the first two weeks in order to allow 
a breeder to replace birds that may have 
been hurt or have contracted disease in ship- 
ping, rs over 1 he has no control. 


5. Mortality records will be figured on the 


criginal number of entries including alter- 
nates. The Georgia contest has always used 
this rule. We calioes that mortality should 


be reported uniformly by all contests. ’ 
6. The contest shall 


calendar months. The 10 


issue reports based on 
high birds for the 








month will compose the pen for the month and 
the 10 high birds to date will compose the pen 
to date. is rexamining records of many pens, 


at the system of counting the 
pen each 
determining the quality or 
pen. Returned 


found th 
10 high birds in the 
fairest method of 
average of a 


we have 


month is the 


breeder’s 


ques- 





tionnaires show that a majority of contest- 
ants prefer counting the 10 high birds, rather 
than the present system of 10 designated 
birds with alternates to replace birds that 
die. It would be practically impossible and 
prohibitive to count the 10 high birds and 
report them weekly. It-.is, therefore, neces- 


sary that we print only monthly reports. It 
is probable that this contest will send out a 
weekly press report. 


7. The point system of scoring eggs like 
that at Michigan will be used. This system 
gives credit for the size of egg. In other 
words, a hen laying 200 good marketable 
standard eggs is better than a hen that lays 


want to buy 
the trick. Ws Be 


from 
your 


be for? 
writin’ 
Does 
you expect 
see this 
from the 
one of the 


vertising in 





to of been first? 
lieve 
The 
read all of them 
to know. 





220 small, unmarketable eggs. The Michi 
wi system of scoring on points is as fol- 
ke 
Weight of egg Value ed 
in ounces in points tor 
per dozen eac egg 
14 ounces and und 0.f 
15 ounces 0.1 
DO OUMRCES occcvccccecse 0.2 
ounce 0.3 
ounces U.4 
o I es { > 
é nces 6 
ounce 0.7 
ou 8 
ounces 0.9 
<7 T es 1.0 
26 ounces and above. 2 

All birds entered must be reared on own- 
ers’ premises (exceptions to be made in st 

r or civic organizatior Phis rule 

s made to prohibit individua i 
zations from buy Joc to « 
i tual poultry raise 
9. All contest birds will be banded on right 
leg. Therefore the right leg mu 1 re 
served for this purpose. Owner's bands will 
r ed to remain on left legs. 

Contest birds will be banded with pen 
number first followed by the ( nber. 

. Unidentified eggs will be divided equally 
hetween the pens in the same house during 
the first three months. After that time 
unidentified eggs will not be counted. Under 

( nt system it is very difficult to 
t ou rectly. Tl greates n 
n ( eggs are laid in the f t ‘ 
s before the birds | re 
cust t t trap nests I} 
not ake any material difference. 





’. Birds standard 
will not be eligible for certification or 
individual prizes. 


disqualifications 
receive 


having 


13. All awards will be made on the heals of 


51 weeks except in the case of ‘ 
contest which will close Penna 
For rules and regulations write to the 


various contest managers. 


| | SEE BY THE ADS | 





(Concluded from page 2) 
I er and other high class e are 
cle and follow il nt ent The 
t they ar uarantec nad i eels 
secure in his choice of a buying place. 

Of cour one loves to window shop on 
Whitehall-Peachtree Street in Atlanta. I may 
ot buy anything but I enjoy myseli just t 
same. The principle is identical in my adver 

tisement reading. And then if sometime J 


something, why the slogan turns 
BOLDEN.,. 


Carroll County, Georgia. 


Howdy Tom. I'm sure proud to hear 
You don't know how I knew 
was did you? Well 
could the T in a 
Anyhow I like your 
and | bet are a good 
your wife this paper? If 
keep the fiver don't let her 
here’s the letter 
third prize and 


you. 


name Tom, 





man’s 
way of 


vhat else 


you farmer. 


read 


piece. Now 
one that got 
$2 bills :— 


Bill: 


veral 


Uncle 
reasons why I read the ad- 
current papers. In the first 
best art and literary talent 


There are s¢ 
our 


some of our 








‘e expressed in ads. They are, many of them, 
very attractive. 

Again one can keep abreast of the times in 
regard to inventions, and improvements only 
by re rn advertising, It has be 





; 7 
ading the mode 
ing pastime with me to compare 
ll’? of different companies as ex 
! 
is way. 





list IT would say I read the ads 

want to buy or sell, for when I am in 

the market I want to know where I can get 
the best value at the most reasonable price 


and when I have produce I want a good market 
and knowledge of what I 


should get for it. 
MRS. LEE BETTS. 


Turner County, Georgia 


That's good, ain’t it? Maybe that ought 

No I reckon not. I be- 

right just like I got them. 
know they are. I’ve done 

too many times not 
Well, here’s No. 4:— 

WHY I READ THE ADS 


we learn better methods of doing 


they're 
fact is | 
over 


1, Because 


things in the house, around the home, and on 
the farm. 


And by reading the ads we find better 
products, greater profits, and square dealing 
3. Through the ads we learn that it is more 


economical to buy advertised products. 


4. In reading ads we are able to know more 


about better farm equipment, more comfort in 





























i is i 
s so tox 
it letter 
much 
) s¢ | 
\ w thats 
ll you who 
bill lere's 
T t — 
Dear U1 B 
You ve asked 1 te rite I l you why 
] l € i I t rer en | 
‘ I thint t abit 
ied by ( s I use sit and 
} er a she read en So ? it he 
git ! I find myself enjoyir e Sz e pas 
time 
lhe e nume efits I derive 
m re l € the 1 es and 
, ; It only of t 
t y ] ds l s e rec 
( € « Ss res nad + ev a 
re ble, bt ten introduces t ¢ com 
n which I uld t | ( miliar 
I had seen it t . 
Another reas you are n e in buying 
someth hich you kt is we lvertised 
reli papers Aside from the pleasure 
that | in reading the ‘fads I id them 
r the in on t I I feel like I 
m more as fe d ther to buy 
for the rough the advantages I have 
received by reading the “ads.” 
MRS. ROBERT S. DENNIS. 
Taylor County, Florida. 


Now friends I sure am proud the way 


you all went in my contest. I know it 
was hard to find all them slogans. I 
like never to of found them myself when 
I went to correct your answers. I've give 


I thought was right and 
everbody to be good-natured 


the prizes where 
I want 











bout it. I don't want no hard feelings 
nowhere. Don’t forget to write me a 
nice letter ever week. 
Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 
~ Odd ~ Pro 





PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


eee 





BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. O. D. 


One dollar down 

places order— 

chicks delivered 

any time. Pay post- 

mar balance when the chicks arrive. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


KENTUCKY 











priced; 
desired. 





DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
C.0.D. Chicks & EGGS 


BARRON or TANCRED White Leghorn, PARKS Bar- 












red Rocks. FISHEL White Roch RUCKER Recs, 
BYERS uff Orpington, FISHEL Whit Wyandotte 
EVERY BLOOD LINE DIRE ' FROM THES FA 
MOUS BREEDERS Everything sold produced et ely 
m this 20 acre exclusive poultry tart Mode 
wrices. Our eye-openir 18 page cata 


Sramm Egg Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
KNOXVILLE CHICKS 


Are the kind you are looking for; easy to raise, healthy, 

vigorous, purebred, best production strains, reasonably 

100°, live delivery guaranteed Sa = 
Helpful catalog free, postcard brings it, 


KNOXVILLE HATCHERY, Box A, Knoxville, 





Tenn. 








BARRIS’ PRODUCTION-BRED White 








Standard Egg Farms, 


Leg horns, R. 1. Reds, Barred Rocks and 
Jersey . Giants. 1928 contest records 
up to 312 eggs. Valuable Booklet ‘‘Baby 
Chicks’’ and Price List Free. Blood-test 
ed pedigreed Chicks and_Breecers 
Harris Hatcheries, Box F, Pelham, Ga. 
From matured 
CcCHIX C year old hens lay- 
over 50% this 
Jan. Utility, per 100; All Lee oes $11 ocks, Reds, 
Bf. Orps., Wyands., $13: Asst’d $8; * odes $10. Send 
le per chick. Bal. C. O. D. 100% alive. Catalog free. 


Box (40, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 





CERTIFIED CHICKS 


From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. caning varieties; 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; Bethe ty Catalog Free 


DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box {%, Brenham, Texas 











PUREBRED POULTRY 





WHITE LEGHORN 


Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. 
Trapnested, 
ars. 


HENS AND MALES 
NOW HALF PRICE 
Also hatching eggs. 
pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. 
coalee and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 

. B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
SAY: “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 














‘Beginn ing in MAY 
more 


‘SOLAR 
STRAWS’ 


will be worn than any 
other straw hat in America 
































HIS month, when men are buying their new straw hats, 

we invite you to try on a “Solar Straw.”’ Over 500,000 
hats of this make will be sold in the 1213 J. C. Penney 
stores. That represents more men than wear any other 
one straw hat. 

Why, do you suppose, men all over the United States 
have chosen ‘Solar Straws?” We will gladly show you the 
reasons in the J. C. Penney store near you. “Solar Straws” 
are made with the same details of quality that you usually find 
only in expensive hats. Yet they sell for $1.98 and $2.98, , See 

They are shower-proof. You don’t get a properly weather- 
proofed straw for $1.98 in many stores, do you?... And 
*‘Solar Straws” are comfortable. They are easy on your head 
because they conform to it, right from the first wearing. 

All the new style features are shown in “‘Solar Straws” 
at your local J. C. Penney store... Crowns are the least bit 
higher, brims a little narrower, bands a trifle more conserva- 
tive in coloring than last year. These are genuinely fine 
hats, sold to you at $1.98 and $2.98 by the modern store- 
keeping methods and Golden Rule policies of J. C. Penney 
Company. 

“Solar Straws” are not the cheap hats you sometimes 
see advertised at $1.98. They are selected from the leading 
makers in America. Instead of buying for one store and 
paying a high price for them, 
we buy for 1213 stores and 
get them at decidedly dow 
prices. Our enormous pur- 
chases make a great differ- 
ence in cost. And the efh- 






There is a J. C. Penney (Co. store 
near you in: 


VIRGINIA :Alexandria, Bristol, Danville, Fredericksburg, Harrisonburg 
Lyme hburg, Martinsville, Petersburg, Staunton, Suffolk, Winchestef 

ORTH CAROLINA: Albemarle, Burlington, Concord, Fayett 
(At the top) For 5 young men Goldsboro, Greenville, Henderson, High Pcint, Kinston, Monro 












































° . Ki ] 2 
ciently run i cz. Penney who like ah at 1 rile in twig oped ea Shelby, Sti itesville, Wilmington, Wilson, Wi 
. *? - * _ he y lin > here < our No.2722 SOUTH CAROLINA: Anderson, Columbia, Clinton, Florence, Green 
store in your community Ra oo wood, Rock Hill, Sumter. eg 
w ONE, SVE peer A + or GEORGIA: Albany, Athens, Augusta, Brunswick, Dublin, Gaines# 
does not add an unneces- Pearl Grey, al $2.98! ae ville, Griffin, La Grange, piiacon, Rome, Waycross 


EULCRiD a Lake City, Palatka, Sanford . 
C<ENTUCKY: Bowling pny Frankfort, Henderson, Hopkinsvillé@g 
anaes at right) shes re 's Madisonville, Mayfield, Middlesboro, Owensboro, Paducah, Parigg 





sary cent to the manufac. 











> yT e. 1e ) 00d tra in tl pe al or, Richmond, Winchester, Maysvill 4 
eurer's I oy oe y¢ - SE NNI r, the E TENNESSEE: Cleveland, Dyersburg, _ Elizabethton, Gre ~nvillés 
thé con= Jackson, Johnson Cit Ki ngaport, Lenoir City, Morristown, Muf* 






buy with 500,000 other men, 











ative lines a eitreal dis- nsoeraeetn Paris, Rockwoo 
, ae « . ae he P au ° PNG er ee i. i ae ALABAMA: Annist« Decatur, Dothan, Ensley, Gadsden, Hunts 
you geta better hat and pay siaction, yetitcosts only $1.98 2 a to ee ere ee 
less \} left) Sud ‘ } MISS ‘ane Fckson Biloxi, Columbus, Gulfport, Hattiesburg, Laurel 
— ADOVE 3 tt) Oudden show= : ac 
( ve at es , “tg — NSAS: Blyihevitte, Conway, Fort Smith, Helena, Hope, Pin® 
ers cant hurt th 1s LEG- Bluff, ey 






ni 

HORN for it h as the genu- LOUISIAN Riczentcta, Baton Rouge, Bogalusa, Lafayette, Lak@j 
> oe lé § vi Charles, nelly Shreveport 

ine Rainshine finish. Dia- OKLAHOMA: Ada, Altus, Alva, Ardmore, Bartlesville, Blackwell 






Let us be your hatter. If 
we have no store in your 









































mond creased telescope crown er gabe le 5 cs — Sharts. Hoi € ushing. ete Y Reo 
» a Pn a — mein ¥ ’ . - “nid, Krederick, Guthrie obart ominy ingfisher w' 
town, write us and we will and fancy band. In natural McAlester, Miami, Muskogee, Okemah, Okmulgee, Pawhuska, Perr¥s 
Picher, Ponc a City, Sapulpa, Shawnee, Stillwater, Vinita. . 
tell you where the nearest color or Silver Grey, $2.98. TEXAS: Abilene, Amarillo, Athens, Austin Beaumont, 
a 9 - ms Breckenridge, Brow nsville, 3rownwood, ae 
one is located. At the same time we will send you a This sm alle rillus tration shows the “AV ENU E, bar kee” ampmeroe, Corpus, Chrieal, Corsic ona 
} te De Lio. enison enton fagle Pass ort " al 
free copy of our latest “Store News” in rotogravure. Ie 4¢2" ll be proud to wear any place you go. Pai nt ag ig age og or Mg 
, : Vilan straw rc Sand, Ne >ptune Gre en or Silver aredo, Lockhart ubbock, Lufkin, McAllen, Mci#s yy 
> > . ¢ _ ~ ore . oie ‘ b Oand, J or : a Marshall, Mexia, Mineral We 4is, Orange, Pal 
tells you of many other remarkable values. Address J. C. Grey, with new ri Iged telescope crown, snap brim Arthur, Ranger, Sap Angelo, San Ry 9: Sat 
>» : =¥s . Sherman, Sulphur Springs, Taylor, T« mpie, Ter 7 
Penney Company, Inc., 330 West 34th St., New York, N.Y. and fancy band... a remarkable value at $1.98. Pegoa Victoria Wanahachie: Weathorlerd, Wichits Falls, Yoakum 





co. DI PT. STORE 5 


The largest department store in the world . . . under more than a thousand roofs! 











Lawtofls 
1, Perrys) 





age: 














